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INCORPORATED. 
HE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY is an incorporated stock company whose sole and exclusive business is the 


manufacture and sale of School and College Text-Books, 
It has purchased and is the absolute owner of the schoo 


York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


Maps, and Charts. Its —— places of business are New 


book publications heretofore 


issued by D. Appleton & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., Harper & Brothers, Ivison, Blakeman & Co., and Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., and it engages faithfully to carry out all contracts made by these firms for the publication and supply of 


their respective text-books,. 


The educational public has long given a generous and friendly patronage to these several 


houses, and in. assuming the more exclusive relation to the school literature of the country the officers and directors of the 
Company expect’to be better able to serve their friends and deserve well of the public. 
Among the advantages of this Company over every other method of association are the following: 


First. The American Book Company is not a trust, or trustee, for other par- 
ties, but is the absolute owner of all its publications, accountable only to its au 
and to the public 

Second. The union of these varied interests under one ownership will reduce 
the price of school-books by enabling the publisher to manufacture them at less cost 
and to deal more directly with the consumer. 

Third. It brings the market much nearer than ever before to the le of 
the whole country, there being several chief distributing centers on an equal f g as 
regards discc unts, 

Fourth. It brings to the service of the company and the public the best trained 
ability in every branch of school-book making, and all the special skill which 
experience has developed in the management of the business. 

Fifth. It secures to the local trade and to school boards a saving of time and 


THE AMERICAN Book Company desires to establish 
give them the benefit of the lowest possible prices. To this end— 


I. It cffers to send its books to any address in the United States free of charge 

postage or express on receipt of the wholesale list price, thus placing 
in the hands of the consumer, even in the remotest and smallest vil in the 
country, an effective safeguard against extravagant charges and profits on part of 
local dealers or transportation companies. 


trouble in ordering and receiving supplies and a material reduction in the cost of 
transportation, as all the various books of the Company may now be obtained from one 
source, 

Sixth. It offers a great variety of text-books in each department of school 
work, trom which teachers and school officials may more easily and without opposition 
make selections to meet all possible requirements of the school or college course. 

Seventh. It will operate to do away with the annoying and frequent 
changes of books in use by removing to a large extent the agitation and friction which 
has hitherto existed. 

Eighth. It will tend to place the competition for the favor of American schools 
solely on the ground of merit and actual service, and to this end the Company 
invites the open and honorable competition of all houses engaged in the business of 
school-book publication. 


close relation with the actual consumers of its books, and to 


ae 
II. It will contract directly with Boards of Education in any part 
of the country to supply text-books for a term of years at reduced prices, and 
will give ty with satisfactory bond that if at any future time the company’s 
prices shall be reduced, a corresponding reduction shall be made in all existing con- 
tracts. 


It will employ its combined capital, labor, and experience to sustain the high reputation of the books now on its 
list and to produce new ones of the highest quality at the least cost, and it will offer all its publications at the lowest price 


at which similar publications can be bought in any country. 
New YorRK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, June 24, 1890. 
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Why the the Best. 


The improved method by which it has been made pos- 
sible to produce pure cream of tartar has had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the manufacture of baking powder. By 
the process heretofore generally employed, it has been 
found impossible to remove all impurities, more particu- 
larly the tartrate of lime, which remained to such an 
extent as to greatly impair the quality of the cream of tar- 
tar, and to interfere seriously with the strength and whole- 
someness of the baking powders into which it entered. 

In the new process, which is owned by the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company of New York, and exclusively em- 
ployed in its extensive tartar works, the imported crude 
grape acid is so treated as to remove all vestige of tar- 


trate of lime or other impurities, giving a product before 


unknown—a chemically pure cream of tartar. 


By the employment of these superior facilities, the 
Royal Baking Powder Company has made the Royal 
Baking Powder, as the chemists all certify, of the highest 
possible degree of strength, ‘absolutely pure” and whole- 
some, and with an always uniform leavening power. It 
is for these reasons that the “ Royal” never fails to pro- 
duce bread, biscuit, cakes, etc., that are light, sweet, 
digestible, and wholesome; the eating of which is never 
followed by indigestion or any of those physical dis- 
comforts attendant upon the partaking of improperly 
prepared food. In rendering possible the production of 
a baking powder possessed of these qualifications, the 
improved method of refining cream of tartar becomes 
at once a matter of material importance to the culinary 


world. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


46 evidence were needed of the radical change 
which has taken place in the relations of the col- 
leges to the country at large, it would be found in 
the columns of the newspapers. There was a time 
when the college world was a world by itself, and, 
although the old academic traditions, which had 
almost a monastic tinge, were never transferred to 
this country, the academic world was still a secluded 
world. The fact that the American colleges have 
depended rather upon private munificence than upon 
the support of the State, or of great patrons, has 
tended constantly to narrow the breach between the 
world of scholarship and the world of practical 
activity. It is by the munificence of men of affairs 
that American colleges have had the means of 
doing so much for the educational interests of the 
country. In these days all the leading newspapers 
have their columns of college intelligence, and the 
college is treated as one of the great interests of 
the Nation. At this season the appearance of a 
College Number of The Christian Union needs no 
explanation. Believing that education is allied to 
every interest in life, and that, if a newspaper is to 
serve its readers and its time, it must give very 
large space, not only to the general purposes of 
education, but to exposition of methods and illustra- 
tions of progress, The Christian Union has con- 
stantly put educational questions in the forefront. 
The departure from the old academic ideal has 
been nowhere more strikingly revealed than in the 
changes in college architecture. To make this 
apparent to the eye we introduce in our pages this 
week reproductions of a number of the most recent 
college buildings, which illustrate the character of 


contemporary college architecture. 
* * 


Mr. Blaine has shown his sincerity as an advo- 
cate of Pan-American reciprocity by the attacks 
which he has made upon the McKinley bill. The 
first of these was in his letter to the President 
accompanying the report of the Conference upon 
the subject of a customs union. In it he began by 
expressing disapproval of the proposals in Con- 
gress to tax South American hides and raise 
the duty on South American wools, and ended 
by condemning the free sugar clause. Mr. 
Blaine’s plan was to admit South American prod- 
ucts duty free, if the South American countries 
would grant similar free admission to the food 
products and manufactures of this country. In- 
asmuch as sugar and wool are the only impor- 
tant South American imports on which duties are 
now levied, it becomes obvious, says Mr. Blaine, 
that “the exchanges involved in these propositions 
would be rendered impossible if Congress in its 
wisdom should repeal the duty on sugar by direct 
legislation, instead of allowing the same object to 
be attained by the reciprocal arrangement sug- 
gested.” ‘This arraignment of the McKinley bill he 
followed up in the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s room on Thursday by declaring, according 
to the “Herald” report—‘“I would rather have 
my right arm torn from its socket than vote 
for the bill.” The “Tribune” quotes him as 
saying that he “would fight the sugar schedule 
to the best of his ability,” because “if sugar was 
placed upon the free list the greatest results sought 
for and expected from the International Conference 


would fail.” 
* 


* 
In this conclusion he is doubtless right, yet it 
is not very probable that Congress will modify 
the free sugar clause in order to make possible 


the South American reciprocity treaty which Mr. 
Blaine suggests, and it is very probable that many 
of the revenue reformers will unite with the high 
protectionists to oppose his proposition. The free 
sugar which we are now getting from the Hawai- 
ian Islands is sold to American consumers at the 
same price as the sugar from the West Indies, 
Germany, and Brazil, although the latter sugars 
pay a duty. Last year we imported almost 
exactly the same quantity of sugar from Brazil 
as from the Hawaiian Islands. Each was sold at 
five cents a pound, but the Brazilian sugar paid two 
cents a pound to our Government, while the 
Hawaiian sugar paid nothing. If Brazilian sugar 
were admitted free, the price to the Brazilian plant- 
ers would be advanced and the $3,000,000 a year 
which now goes to the United States Government 
would go to them. In other words, they would 
receive the same protection as the planters of 
Louisiana, and the effect of the treaty would be, at 
least primarily, to extend the field of protection. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced that euch a treaty 
would really be a step toward freer trade, and one 
almost certain to be followed by others of a similar 
character. The country would presently begin to 
ask itself, Why reciprocity with the Latin races to 
the south of us and not with the Anglo-Saxon race 
to the north of us? why with South America and 
not with Canada? Believing as we do that the 
progress of civilization will be promoted by the 
gradual removal of all restrictions on trade, we 
welcome Mr. Blaine’s advocacy of reciprocity. Be- 
lieving as we do that American enterprise and intelli- 
gence are abundantly able to take care of themselves 
in a free field and an open competition, we should 
be entirely ready to make treaties of reciprocity 
with any nation which would make them with us, 
and continue this process until, by successive addi- 
tions, every country were admitted to the customs 
union of the world. Free sugar would give an 
immediate relief from taxation not to be antici- 
pated from reciprocity ; but reciprocity would be a 
longer step toward that federation of the nations 
which is a far better mutual protection than any 
possible increase of armaments, whether by sea or 
by land. 


The entire country was surprised at the vote in the 
Senate in favor of the free coinage of silver. The 
Finance Committee had made an extremely conserv- 
ative report, even opposing the provision of the House 
bill that there should be free coinage of silver when 
the bullion value of a silver dollar was the same as 
that of a gold dollar. Perhaps it was the extreme 
monometallism of this report which led to the revolt 
of the Western Republicans. When the vote was 
taken on the free coinage amendment, fifteen Re- 
publicans joined twenty-eight Democrats in voting 
in its favor, while but twenty-one Republicans and 
three Democrats voted against it. Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, and Blair, of New Hampshire, were 
the only Republicans from east of the Mississippi 
River who voted in favor of free coinage, while the 
Democrats who voted against it were McPherson, 
of New Jersey, Gray, of Delaware, and Wilson, of 
Maryland. ‘Territorial lines were more closely fol- 
lowed than party lines. When the measure went 
to the House, the Democrats were practically unan- 
imous in demanding its immediate consideration. 
This action was defeated by a party vote. After 
adjournment Speaker Reed referred the bill to the 
Coinage Committee, but the next day the House, by 
vote of 120 to 118, expunged from the journal the 
record of his action. Eight Republicans, chiefly 
from the mining States, voted with the Democrats 
for this rebuff to the Speaker. Inasmuch as any 


number of Republicans who sided with the Speaker 
are outspoken advocates of free coinage, it seems 
probable that the Senate amendments will be con- 
curred in the bill sent to President Harrison for his 
approval or veto. 

* * 

The effect of the free coinage bill would be to 
give to this country a nominal double standard, but 
an actual silver standard—an effect which we regard 
as thoroughly pernicious and dangerously near being 
flagrantly dishonest. The question between mono- 
metallism and bimetallism is one on which the 
ablest financial experts are not agreed ; and it can- 
not be doubted that self-interest on both sides blurs 
the judgment. But we do not recall the name of a 
single eminent financier who is in favor of a single 
silver standard ; and to jump instantly from a single 
gold to a single silver standard appears to us to be 
reckless legislation. It must, however, be said that 
the defenders of this measure maintain that it would 
really give a practical bimetallism. The bill pro- 
vides that “any owner of silver bullion may deposit 
the same at any mint of the United States to be 
formed into standard dollars (4124 grains) for his 
benefit and without charge.” Under the present 
law the owner of silver bullion simply receives 
at the mint its market price. When silver 
was at its lowest, the Government coined a dol- 
lar out of seventy-two cents’ worth of silver, but 
the profit went to the Government and not to 
the mine owner, since the mine owner had to 
give a gold dollar’s worth of silver in order to 
get a legal-tender silver dollar. The silver men 
are, therefore, quite right in declaring that the 
United States has heretofore, with England, main- 
tained a single gold standard. They are also right 
in declaring that the demonetization of silver in this 
country has had the effect of depreciating the value 
of silver and appreciating the value of gold. Ever 
since the passage of the Bland bill in 1878, requir- 
ing the coinage of two million dollars’ worth of 
silver every month, our Government has coined 
annually anjaverage of over forty million dollars’ 
worth of gold. Inasmuch as the annual production 
of gold in the whole world is but one hundred mill- 
ions, it is readily seen that the American demand 
has greatly assisted in forcing up its value, and thus 
in a degree increasing the amount of every debt. 

* * 
* 

The silver men contend that if silver had not been 
demonetized in 1873, the United States would have 
coined scarcely any gold at all since '74 or ’75, and 
would have coined about sixty-five million dollars’ 
worth of silver every year, which is just one-half 
the world’s product of silver; and that by thus 
decreasing the demand for gold and increasing 
the demand for silver, the bullion value of the 
gold and silver dollars would have been kept 
more nearly equal. Already, since the agita- 
tion for the inereased coinage of silver began, 
the bullion value of a silver dollar has risen 
from seventy-two to eighty-two cents, and the 
free coinage men express confidence that their 
measure would bring the silver dollar up to par 
with the gold—which is, however, hardly probable. 
Since the free coinage of gold did not prevent its 
depreciation when the rich mines in California and 
Australia were discovered, it may be presumed that 
the free coinage of silver would not have prevented 
its depreciation after the discovery of the Colorado 
and Nevada silver mines. It is generally believed 
that the President will veto a free coinage bill if it 
should pass, and that a compromise will then be 
agreed upon providing for the coinage of $4,500,- 
000 of silver a month, instead of $2,000,000. In 
this case the Government's demand for gold woulii 
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be lessened, and its demand for silver would be 


' jnereased almost as much as by free coinage; yet 


the difference between the bullion value of a silver 
dollar and its coin value would go as a profit to the 
Government, instead of enabling all debtors to scale 
their debts, and a gold standard would be preserved. 
* * 
* 

It is with the deepest disappointment that we 
record the restoration to the tariff bill by the Senate of 
the duty on works of art, an action which reflects on 
the intelligence of the Senate and its ability to take 
a statesmanlike view of American interests. The 
duty of thirty per cent. on paintings and statuary is 
no part of the protection system. The revenue 
which it brought the Government was insignificant ; 
the advantage which it gave the American artists 
has never yet been discovered ; it benefited nobody, 
and it has been a reproach to the country. The 
whole body of artists petitioned for the removal of 
its duty, and their words ought to have controlled 
the action of the Senate. A single clause from their 
petition shows how far in advance of our law- 
makers are the producers who were supposed to be 
benefited by this duty: “ We, as American artists, 
proud of our country, confident of its future, and 
jealous of its honor and credit, are opposed to all 
special privileges and discriminations on our behalf. 
We ask no protection, deeming it worse than use- 
less. Art is a universal republic, of which all 
artists are citizens, whatever be their country or 
clime ; all that we ask is that there should be a free 
field and no favors, and the prize adjudged to the 
best.” This manly attitude, the only attitude 
possible to men who have any sense of art, taken 
by those for whose benefit the duty was imposed, 
ought to have settled the matter. The House of 
Representatives was induced to abolish the duty in 
response to the petition of nearly 1,400 artists, and 
all of the art schools and societies in the country. 
The Senate has restored the duty, and in so 
doing has put itself in direct antagonism with the 
most enlightened sentiment on the subject, and with 
the best interests of American art. 

* 

The failure of Congress to pass the act for the 
protection of foreign authors, as a matter of justice 
not only to them but to native writers, was a keen 
disappointment to many who believed that the end 
of this long-standing injustice had been reached. 
There is no need, however, for any greater degree 
of discouragement than that which comes from de- 
lay. The copyright movement is, as we have often 
pointed out, essentially an educational movement; 
and there are many signs which indicate that this 
education of public sentiment has already gone far. 
We believe that Congress lags behind the sentiment 
of the people in this matter. The recent discussion 
called out by the publication of “ Heroes of the 
Dark Continent” by Hunt & Eaton, and the re- 
production of the Encyclopedia Britannica by a 
photographic process, has brought out very clearly 
the change in the attitude of American publishers 
on this question which has taken place within the 
last ten years. The tone of this discussion and the 
expression of feeling from all sides make it clear 
that the time has come when no publishing house 
of the first class, solicitous alike of its own integrity 
and its standing with the community, will reprint a 
book without arrangement with the foreign author or 
publisher. The sins of some American publishers 
in this direction in former times were many and 
grievous, but the worst offenders have apparently 
seen the error of their ways, and, out of deference 
to their own awakened sense of business integrity, 
as well as to the honorable sense of the community, 
have ceased to disregard the rights of foreign 
writers. A great deal of criticism has been di- 
rected by the English toward American publishers ; 
but it will be found, we believe, that, as a whole, 
the standard of the American publisher has been 
higher than that of his English contemporary. It 
is a hopeful sign of the times that this state of 
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things has passed away, and that, in advance of any 
legal recognition of the foreign author’s right, the 
reputable publishers of the country are banded to- 
gether to protect it. Piracy has become distinctly 
disreputable as a commercial enterprise. 


* * 
* 


It is formally announced that an agreement has 
been reached between England and Germany de- 
termining the relative spheres of influence of the 
two countries in Africa. This announcement, while 
agreeing in substance with the plan which we out- 
lined in these columns last week, departs from it in 
two important particulars. It secures to England 
the great stretch of territory along the Eastern 
coast to the lakes; and it renounces any claims 
which Germany may have put forth to the prov- 
inces formerly governed by Emin Pasha, and the 
territories claimed in the treaties made by Dr, 
Peters in Uganda. But it deprives England, in the 
first place, of a thoroughfare between her northern 
and southern possessions, which, as we have already 
pointed out, is of immense importance both stra- 
tegically and commercially. England needs and 
has claimed a free highway from the Soudan by the 
way of the great lakes to the Zambesi, and this 
important claim she seems to havesurrendered. If 
the present agreement is accepted, the Congo 
State and the German possessions will divide the 
English Empire in Africa almost in the middle, 
leaving no communication between the northern and 
southern sections. A right of way for English 
goods and subjects from Lake Victoria to Lake 
Tanganyika is conceded by Germany, but this is a 
right which will rest upon the good-will of a foreign 
power, and not actual control of the intervening ter- 
ritory. The second departure from the plan out- 
lined last week is likely to arouse still greater antag- 
onism in England, because it involves the concession 
to Germany of the island of Heligoland in the 
North Sea, which Germany has long coveted, and 
the possession of which England has resolutely 
held. The only importance of the island is for 
naval and military purposes, but for these purposes 
it is invaluable, since it controls the mouths of the 
rivers Weser and Elbe, and enables its possessors 
to strike readily at any point on the North Sea 
coast of Germany. The proposal to make these 
two important concessions to Germany has aroused 
strong antagonism in England, but Mr. Stanley ap- 
proves of Lord Salisbury’s scheme, and, as it is pro- 
posed by a Conservative ministry, Parliament may 
be induced to ratify it. It is evident, in any event, 
that English “ jingoism ” has lost ground. 

The meeting called for Tuesday evening of this 
week “to organize a citizens’ movement for the 
purification of municipal politics” is, we trust, an 
indication of a new and systematic revolt against 
our local political condition. It is high time that 
this revolt was made in the interest of pure govern- 
ment, and by men of every party. For while 
Tammany Hall undoubtedly holds the leadership of 
ignorance and corruption in our local management, 
all the other local organizations are pervaded by 
kindred aims. They exist for trading purposes. 
There is nothing to be hoped from any of them 
until they have been purified and reconstructed, and, 
for obvious reasons, there is no possible prospect 
of any such reformation. Bishop Potter, Dr. 
Newton, and their associates in this new endeavor 
to arouse public sentiment and organize public 
action against the common enemy, ought to have 
the earnest support of all good citizens. The only 
argument directed against this movement which we 
have noted is in reality a tribute of respect. It is 
said that none of the gentlemen at the head of this 
movement are practical politicians. It is almost 
needless to add that if they were practical poli- 
ticians the movement would never have been made. 
The bane of public life in this country is the 
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practical politician—the man who works politics 
professionally, and who is to be found controlling 
both parties in almost every State in the Union. In 
a republic every citizen ought to be a practical poli- 
tician, a man who is actively interested in all 
public affairs. When every citizen thus fulfills his 
duty to the State, the professional politician, who is 
able to secure his influence and achieve his ends 
because so many delegate to him the work which 
they ought to do themselves, will disappear. 


* * 
* 


The violent anti-French clamorings in Newfound- 
land are being echoed in England by the Con- 
servative papers, whose customary indifference to 
the welfare of the colonies vanishes the moment a 
colony furnishes a pretext for the gratification of 
the old Tory passion for war and diplomacy. The 
London “Standard,” for example, which has just 
reached us, in the course of an inflammatory article 
Bays : 

““When a British gunboat calmly looked on while the 
French man-of-war forbade British subjects to fish in their 
own waters, we thought there could be no circumstance 
capable of adding further discredit to the reputation of the 
British navy. But weare mistaken. ... There was another 
outrage of an even more flagrant character to follow, 
Having usurped our maritime jurisdiction, the French next 
proceeded to assert on behalf of their nation territorial 
jurisdiction in Newfoundland, and again they enforced their 
unrighteous claim by force and arms. A French officer, fully 
armed, came ashore at Sandy Point, and read to the as- 
sembled British citizens a notice commanding them to take 
up their nets. Even this last and more impudent outrage 
failed to stir the blood of the British naval officers to resist- 
ance. Each one of these acts of violence constitutes, as we 
believe, such contempt and invasion of British dominion 
over the soil or waters of Newfoundland as amounted to a 
declaration of war.’’ 

Inasmuch as the French admiral, in an interview 
published in the New York “Tribune,” confirms 
the statement that a single officer did go ashore and 
order the removal of the nets set out in violation of 
the clearest treaty stipulations, it is apparent how 
easily this controversy over a few petty privileges 
may, by the display of that kind of “ patriotism ” 
which manifests itself in the hatred of other coun- 
tries instead of the love of one’s own, lead to the 
destruction of more millions than would buy the 
whole island of Newfoundland, and more men than 
dwell upon it. 


* * 
* 


The Rome correspondent of the “ Indépendance 
Belge ” recently suggested a political movement on 
the part of Italy which, if carried out, would have 
great and far-reaching effects. This was nothing 
less than the attempt of Italy to reconcile France 
and Germany. It is not so impossible and incredi- 
ble as it might at first sight appear. Crispi de- 
clared years ago to his constituents at Palermo that 
there could be no surer way for Italy to resume 
something of her old importance in European 
affairs than by aspiring to act as a mediator be- 
tween estranged Powers. That is even more true 
now than it was when first uttered, and there are 
elements in the present situation which make an 
effort of the kind mentioned at least not entirely 
quixotic. Italy has ties of the strongest kind with 
both France and Germany. With the latter she 
has gone into the triple alliance, and her ancient 
friendliness with France, with the vast commercial 
interests that bind the two countries together, has 
lately been asserted in a convincing manner. The 
objective point would be a general European disarm- 
ament. Italy is groaning under the heavy taxes 
caused by the new military spirit induced by the 
German alliance. The Emperor William is known 
to favor at least a partial disarmament. It has even 
been said that he would go great lengths to secure 
it. Now, Crispi’s thought, according to the author- 
ity cited, is to suggest to William the restoration of 
Alsace and Lorraine to France, on the condition 
that France, accepting that act as a sure guarantee 
of peaceful intentions, would agree, in company 
with Germany, Italy, and Austria, to cut down rad- 
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ically the existing military establishments which are 
so terribly burdensome. 


The proceedings against Drs. Dods and Bruce 
for heresy have issued in a decisive defeat of the 
extremists. A day was given to each case, with 
crowded assemblies, protracted sessions, and excited 
feeling, once or twice manifested against the assail- 
ing party in shouts of “ Shame !” and “ Withdraw !” 
Sensation and confusion arose when publicity was 
given to threats of boycotting that had been made 
by the leader of that party, in case any man from 
the Highland region, whence the attack emanated, 
should fail to vote as expected. The general senti- 
ment of the Assembly was voiced in the address of 
the Moderator, Dr. Thomas Brown, who declared 
it good that there should be the fullest inquiry into 
all religious questions, if in good faith and fit rev- 
erence, und that the modes of stating Gospel truth 
must vary in successive generations. Dr. Bruce 
was sustained by a majority of 152; Dr. Dods, by 
a smaller vote. In each case the adoption of the 
report of the Committee (see the third page of our 
last issue) carried some criticism of the language 
used by the accused professors, which was resented 
by their friends. The judgment thus decisively 
expressed by the Assembly, that the views com- 
plained of are not incompatible with the standards 
of the Church, will be estimated at its full worth 
when some of the most obnoxious points are recol- 
lected. Dr. Dods, as a full believer in the divinity of 
Christ, had said, ‘“‘ We must not too hastily conclude 
that even a belief in Christ’s divinity is essential to 
the true Christian.” Regarding the Scriptures, he 
hid refused, though affirming them inspired, to re- 
gard them as exempt from errors of statement. As 
to the Atonement, he had explicitly stated that he 
held neither the “moral” theory nor the “ ortho- 
dox” view. Dr. Bruce, on his part, in his book on 
the “Kingdom of God,” had adopted a very liberal 
theory of inspiration, holding that the evangelists 
may have occasionally, for worthy reasons, modified 
the words of Christ. This the opposition charac- 
tsrized as incompatible with any doctrine of inspi- 
ration that deserved the name. But on these two 
days at Edinburgh the full strength of the opposi- 
tion was polled in vain ; the vote of confidence was 
overwhelming; the two professors will continue 
their work with greater success because of the 

ordeal they have passed. — 


* 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL Finance 
Committee of the Senate has reported the McKinley 
bill with about three hundred amendments, none of 
which materially alter its essential features. Free 
sugar and a bounty to sugar growers are maintained. 
Most of the changes proposed would effect a slight 
reduction in duties, but the average reduction upon 
all dutiable articles would be a trifle less than one 
per cent. The worst feature of the Senate bill is 
the restoration of the thirty per cent. duty on art, 
which the House had placed on the free list. 
The Senate spent a good deal of time passing bills 
increasing the salaries of various Senate officials. 
The Senate has passed the House bill to devote 
the property lately belonging to the Mormon Church 
to the use of the common schools of Utah. 


THE COMING COLLEGE REFORM. 


E have already reported to our readers the 
plans, proposed respectively by Columbia 
College and Harvard University, for shortening the 
course of study which now intervenes between en. 
tering school and entering active life, in either one 
of the professions for which a scholastic prepara- 
tion is supposed to be necessary. 

The importance and the reasonableness of such 
a change we cannot doubt. The average age of 
entrance in our American colleges is about nine- 
teen. Add four years for the course, three for the 
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professional school, and from two to four years 
more for special studies in that practical apprentice 
work which is admittedly indispensable in law and 
medicine, and is equally indispensable in the minis- 
try before the student is really ready for his work, 
and it will be seen that he must be twenty-eight to 
thirty years of age before he is ready to begin 
active life, marry, and have a home of his own. 
This is tod late even for those who are fortunate 
enough to secure the means and to possess the patience 
necessary for so prolonged a course of education ; and 
the expense of time and money exclude many from 
taking a college course who would be well fitted to 
get the advantage of it, and for whom it would be 
very desirable. A large proportion, we believe a 
majority, of both our lawyers and our doctors are 
now not college graduates ; they go directly to the 
professional school of the lawyer’s or the doctor's 
office from the preparatory school. And though a 
college education is still generally regarded as a pre- 
requisite for the ministry, there is a common and 
increasing complaint that the ministers are being 
educated away from the people, and an increasing 
inclination to provide some shorter course to the 
pulpit. Inthe interest of the higher education, and 
of a broad and generous scholarship, a shortening 
and simplification of collegiate and professional 
courses is necessary. 

And it is reasonable. Boys were hardly better 
educated twenty-five years ago when they graduated 
from college than they are now when they enter. 
The first year, often the first two years, of college 
work were, even ten years ago, properly preparatory. 
Now sight reading of the classics is becoming more 
and more recognized as a condition of entrance; and 
the etudy of ancient literature is taking the place in 
our colleges of Latin and Greek grammar. Analogous 
if not equal advance has been made in mathematics. 
The boy is taught the use of his tools before he 
enters college ; and in college is set to use them. 
It is not reasonable that as much time should be 
required in proper college work as was formerly ex- 
pended in what was at least half preparatory work. 
The reduction of the college course to three years 
would still leave the standard of the degree higher 
than it was quarter of a century ago, and the time 
required to obtain it greater. 

The objections which we have seen urged against 
this reform do not seem to us weighty. Ob). 1. It 
will lower the degree. Ans. It will not make the 
degree mean less than it formerly meant, perhaps 
not less than it now means; and it will bring the 
degree within the reach of a larger number. It 
will widen scholarship far more than it can lower 
it. Obj. 2. If the smaller colleges must reduce 
their course to three years, they will lose a quarter 
of their income; and that will bankrupt them. 
Ans. The income of three years will balance the 
expenditure of three years; were it otherwise, 
colleges are made for men, not men for colleges, 
and to require boys to spend a year more in get- 
ting an education than they need, in order to keep 
a college alive, is irrational. Query, whether more 
and better schools and fewer and better colleges 
would not be an advantage to American education ? 
Obj. 3. The object of a college education is cult- 
ure no less than scholarship; and residence in a 
college atmosphere is essential to culture. Ans. 
Three years’ residence will give more culture to 
some boys than three times three years to others. 
Culture cannot be determined by tests; scholar- 
ship can; and therefore the degree must be made 
dependent on scholarship, not on culture. 

We believe that the demand for this reform is too 
earnest and too determined to be resisted. That 
demand was voiced several years ago by Mr. Blaine, 
and has been growing in importunity and pertinacity 
ever since. ‘The only question is, not whether the 
reform shall come, but in what form; in that pro- 
posed by Columbia or in that proposed by Harvard, 
One is suggested by England, the other by Germany. 
In England the student, shortly after entering the 
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university, chooses his course. It is adjusted with 
reference to his expected professional career: there 
is history for law, science for medicine, philosophy 
and language for the pupit. When the student has 
taken his degree, he has already taken the founda- 
tion studies for his profession. Formerly he went 
from the university directly into the hospital, the 
law office, the -pulpit. We believe that even now 
distinet professional schools are the exception, 
Columbia borrows from this system, and proposes 
to enable the Senior to take in his fourth year’s 
course professional studies, so that six years instead 
of seven shall both give him his degree and his pro- 
fessional equipment. In Germany the student gets 
all his general education in the gymnasia. He 
enters the university only for special work, takes 
what he chooses, stays as long as he likes, goes 
when he gets ready, and takes whatever degree 
his examinations may justify. Harvard bor- 
rows from Germany; proposes to throw in- 
creasingly the general work on the preparatory 
schools, require them to improve their methods, 
raise their standards, enlarge their equipment, and 
send their students to its doors ready to take their 
choice of studies out of an almost endless variety of 
courses, and take whatever degree examinations 
justify, whenever they justify it. We are not clear 
which is the better plan. The latter has the advan- 
tage of being the only plan possible for colleges 
which have no professional courses. Yet if Prince- 


ton and Yale should adopt Columbia’s plans, the 


student could go at the beginning of his Senior 
year to the university and take both his degree and 
his professional course there. Possibly the smaller 
colleges may continue to do for the first year 
the work of a preparatory school, and thus admit 
students a year earlier than the universities. We 
are glad that there is a prospect that both plans 
are to be tried. The country will be the richer 
for the two methods. That within the next 
decade there will be generally adopted some plan 
by which the college course will be shortened, and 
young men will be equipped for Ffe at twenty-five 
rather than at twenty-eight or thirty, we both ar- 
dently hope and fully believe. We advise all the 
smaller colleges and all the preparatory schools to 
prepare themselves for the inevitable change. It 
cannot be successfully resisted; the lay demand 
for it is too strong; and we do not believe that it 
can be greatly delayed. 


THE COLLEGE MAN IN BUSINESS. 


HE reeurring question whether college-bred 
men succeed in business has been given a new 
impulse this year by the very sweeping assertion of 
Mr. Carnegie that they do not. Mr. Carnegie is 
himself a very successful man of affairs, and a very 
generous man ; but on this question his lack of infor- 
mation led him astray. So sweeping a generaliza- 
tion ought to have rested on a very wide observation 
of facts. If the jadgment of other successful bus:- 
ness men is to be trusted, these facts are conspicu- 
ously absent. For obvious reasons, the newspapers 
which have taken up the discussion have consulted 
men of business standing, and, by an immense 
majority, these men have declared that a college 
education is distinctly advantageous to the boy who 
proposes to become a business man. There are, 
unquestionably, defects in the training which our 
colleges give their students, as there are defects in 
almost every system ; but we believe that training 
to be wholesome, sound, and, in the long result, 
practical. College-bred men who have kept some 
record of the men they have known in college do 
not need to be told that the vast majority of these 
men are successful in their various fields of activity. 
This does not mean that they are all earning vast 
sums of money; but it does mean that they are 
occupying independent positions and exerting a dis- 
tinct influence in the communities in which they 
live. This question of the competency of college- 
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bred men to deal with practical affairs would not 
be asked, probably, if it were not for a confusion 
of ideas as to what constitutes success. Looking at 
the matter from the lowest level, the standard of 
success is not the amount of one’s income or of 
one’s accumulation. These furnish a part of the 
evidences of success, but by no means the only part. 
A man with an income of ten thousand dollars a 
year may be far more influential in the business 
world, may be associated with far more extended 
business operations, and be altogether a more com- 
manding figure among his fellows, than the man 
with an income of one hundred thousand dollars. 
Practical success does include the ability to deal 
strongly with financial matters; it does include the 
capacity to make one’s self independent in these 
matters; but it also includes the ability to impress 
men and to manage and direct affairs on a large 
scale. Mr. McCurdy, the President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of this city, put this aspect 
of the matter with great distinctness when he said 
to a reporter of the New York “ Tribune:” 

‘‘ If money-getting and money-grubbing are the real goals 
of success, the only objects to strive for, then put the young 
man into the grocery store immediately, and let him grind. 
But if a man is to be an all-around man, if the object to be 
attained is success in its all-around sense, then no branch of 
knowledge should be neglected. Who was it that said, 
*My mind to me a kingdom is’? If success means ability 
to handle large topics in a large way, the elevation of the 
individual, and humanity as well, then no education can be 
too large, too broad, too deep.”’ 


That success, both of the inferior and the higher 
kind, is not wholly dependent on training needs no 
demonstration in this country, where so many men 
have achieved both kinds of success, with no other 
aid than their own energy, sagacity, and character ; 
but it may be questioned whether these men would 
not have added to their power if they had had the 
advantages of early and thorough mental training. 
The college-bred boy does not get his start in busi- 
ness life so early as the boy who gets his education 
in the shop or store, but there are ample compensa- 
tions for the loss of a few years of practical famil- 
iarity with business affairs. That kind of knowl- 
edge is very rapidly acquired, especially by one who 
brings jto the task a certain amount of knowledge 
and a certain amount of training. The business of 
the country tends, more and more, to concentration 
of interests, and the degree of sagacity and man- 
agement which would have succeeded a half a 
century ago is entirely inadequate to-day. Almost 
every branch of business has not only expanded in 
scope, but become complicated in its relations with 
other branches of trade. The perseverance and 
economy which in former years would have se- 
cured large returns need, to-day, to be supplemented 
by broad views and clear intelligence. At the head 
of our great business institutions and commercial 
eaterprises are men who are required to deal with 
questions which, in their range and importance, 
attain almost the dignity of affairs of state ; and it 
is a serious question whether the decline of ability 
in public life is not due largely to the great scope 
offered by the business life of to-day. A statesman- 
like range of intelligence, the ability to manage 
men, and grasp of large and complicated relations 
are characteristic of many of our foremost business 
men of to-day ; not a few of them deserve the title 
of merchant princes. Now, this large ability and 
comprehensiveness are the very qualities which can 
be developed by thorough training. It is the all- 
around man who is needed in business to-day, and it 
is the all-around man whom the colleges can furnish. 

The word success must always be interpreted in 
its larger significance, and, when it is so interpreted, 
the question whether a man suffers any loss of 
power in dealing with practical affairs because of 
his education answers itself. Training of any kind 
is simply invaluable in the competition of modern 
life. In the long run it is the trained man who 
gains the prize. His training may have been secured 
in the heat of the race, but it is better if it can be 
secured before the race begins. It is the trained 
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man who gets the first opportunity, and who is the 
last to lose his place when the necessity of curtail- 
ment and economy is forced on business organiza- 
tions. Every faculty developed and focused adds 
just so much to a man’s working power, and the 
boy who can enter life with a large equipment of 
knowledge and a thorough mental training has the 
same advantage in the battle over his less fortunate 
fellow that he possesses who carries the latest per- 
fection of rifle-making. If a boy or girl can be 
given but one thing in life, next to character that 
thing ought to be training. Nothing else gives such 
hold upon the world; such command of the condi- 
tions of independence ; such opportunities for the 
highest success. There are, undoubtedly, modifica- 
tions to be made in the curriculum of the Ameri- 
can college; changes are constautly going on in col- 
lege methods; but the training for which the college 
stands will endure, because it fosters not only the 
higher ends of life, but puts into a man’s hands the 
most finely tempered tools for practical work. 


AGNOSTICISM—METAGNOSTICISM. 


EAL for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
without knowledge of modern schools of philo- 
sophical thought, sometimes leads well-meaning 
but mistaken enthusiasts into curious blunders. 
Of this the comments made in “ The Churchman” 
for June 19, on the recently published correspond- 
ence of Messrs. Huxley, Herbert Spencer, James 
A. Skilton, and Lyman Abbott, afford an illustra- 
tion. The nature of that correspondence we can 
best explain to the unscholastic reader by the 
report of a conversation once held between the 
writer of these lines and a famous agnostic. 

Self: My father once said to me that he was 
convinced that nine-tenths of the disputes which 
have agitated the theological world were disputes 
about words, and that he was inclined to think that 
the other tenth were also. 

Agnostic: There is a great deal of truth in that 
remark. . 

Self: There is, however, one dispute which seems 
to me to be serious and fundamental. There is 
one class of thinkers who hold that all our knowl- 
edge is derived from our senses; while another 
class hold that we are furnished with a sixth sense, 
which enables us to perceive directly and immedi- 
ately the invisible and eternal world. That seems 
to me a real difference. I belong to the second 
class. 

Agnostic: I belong to the first. I think that all 
our knowledge is derived from our senses; but I 
think that there is a great domain which we enter 
by our faith faculty. 

Self (meditatively and inquiringly, as an aside): 
Is this, then, another illustration of my father’s 
principle? and is all the difference between my 
agnostic friend and myself this, that what I call 
knowledge he calls domain ? 


Philosophical thinkers may be divided roughly 


into three classes: those who hold that all knowl- 
edge is derived from the senses, and all beyond the 
sense is a blank ; those who hold that beyond the 
sense-perception is a domain which we enter by faith 
or intuition, or consciousness—a real, veritable do- 
main, but one in which exact definition is impossi- 
ble because it is an infinite world, and our reason is 
finite; and those who hold that the truths of this 
supersensible world can be defined, formulated, 
framed into exact definitions, and demonstrated by 
the scientific method. Mr. Huxley represents the 
first school, Mr. Herbert Spencer the second, Mr. 
Joseph Cook may be regarded as a foremost repre- 
sentative of the third; though neither one of the 
three is always self-consistent. Mr. Huxley, re- 
garding gnostic as a proper historical designation of 
the third school—which holds that the invisible and 
infinite is a subject of exact knowledge, and there- 
fore of exact definition—preferred agnostic as a term 
to designate the first; and it has been accepted as 
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a convenient designation of both the first and the 
second. Mr. James A. Skilton, himself an earnest 
Christian believer and an active Christian worker, 
conceived the idea that there should be a word 
to designate the second class of thinkers; a 
word which would distinguish them from the 
gnostics on the one side and from the agnostics on 
the other; a word which would represent, as he 
expressed it, “the affirmative side of agnosti- 
cism ”’—that is, the belief of our agnostic friend, 
that, while knowledge is confined to the ma- 
terial world, there is a domain beyond it which 
we enter by faith, or, to quote again Mr. Skilton’s 
own felicitous phraseology, “a knowledge beyond 
knowledge.” The word, borrowed from the New 
Testament, which he proposes for this purpose is 
meta-gnosticism—that is, beyond knowledge. He 
wrote letters to Mr. Huxley, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. 
Abbott, proposing the introduction of this word for 
this purpose, and his letters and their replies are 
published in the June number of the “ Popular 
Science Monthly.” Mr. Huxley repudiates both the 
word and that for which it stands. He does not 
recognize any “knowledge beyond knowledge,” or 
any need of any word to express such an idea ; and 
practically classes himself with the positivists, if not 
with the materialists. Mr. Spencer, on account of 
ill health, excuses himself from entering into any 
consideration of the question; but quotations from 
his writings given by Mr. Skilton show very clearly 
his view as to the philosophy, though not as to the 
use, of the word. “The religious consciousness,” he 
says, “is concerned with that which lies beyond the 
sphere of sense;” and, again: “Though the name 
agnosticism fitly expresses the confessed inability to 
know or conceive the Power manifested through 
phenomena, it fails to indicate the confessed abil- 
ity to recognize the existence of that Power as of 
all things most certain.” And he draws sharply the 
distinction between the agnosticism which ends all 
science with an “ Everlasting No,” and that which 
“emphatically utters an Everlasting Yes.” Finally, 
Mr. Abbott declares with emphasis his belief in 
“a knowledge beyond knowledge,” an absolute 
certitude beyond the sphere of the sense and the 
logical faculty, while he entertains the opinion that 
the word metagnosticism was not used by the 
Biblical writers to express that belief. To confound 
the position of Mr. Huxley with that of the other 
three, and treat them all as holding a common phi- 
losophy, is as if one should confound the religious 
teaching of Mr. Gladstone and Robert Ingersoll, or 
the political opinions of Roger Q. Mills and Mr. 
McKinley. 

The agnostic and the metagnostic agree in this, 
that they both hold that God is forever the unde- 
fined and undefinable; that not God only, but all 
truths of the spiritual world, transcend exact defini- 
tions and elude the scientific method of research. 
But they differ radically from each other in this, 
that the metagnostic believes, what the agnostic de 
nies, that God is in human consciousness, and is 
known as the mother is known by the babe in her 
lap ; that religious trath is in human consciousness, 
and is known as truths of beauty are known by the 
artist in whom they have their life. Whether Mr. 
Skilton will succeed in engrafting the word meta- 
gnostic upon our language or not, he is deserving of 
the thanks of all men who are interested in clear 
thinking for his endeavor to frame a word which 
will clearly and popularly distinguish in the public 
mind the men whose philosophy ends in an Ever- 
lasting No from those whose philosophy ends in an 
Everlasting Yes. 

The “Churchman” trusts that “Dr. Abbott 
may publish a speedy and indignant denial” of Mr. 
Skilton’s attempted definition of Dr. Abbott’s posi- 
tion, which Mr. Skilton states to be ‘ evangelical- 
liberal, or conservative-progressive, with the promise 
of moving faster and further as soon as circum- 
stances permit.” There is in this phraseology a 
liability to a possible misconstraction, by a suspi- 
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cious nature, which makes it perhaps infelicitous. 
Dr. Abbott is, we may perhaps add, not solicitous 
to define his position, though the composite words 
which Mr. Skilton uses seem to him not inappro- 
priate for that purpose. As to the rest of the 
sentence, looking back he can see that he has 
made . progress, intellectual and he hopes spir- 
itual, during the past twenty years, and he is 
very glad to have any friend of his recognize in 
that past a “ promise of moving faster and further” 
in the future. Of one thing, however, he is very 
sure: that his progress thus far has only been to 
make increasingly clear to him that the great arti- 
cles of the Christian faith are facts in Christian 
consciousness, and are witnessed to by the Chris- 
tian life, and that, however much our attempted 
definitions of them may change, the faith itself—in 
God, in Christ as his Son, and in redemption through 
Christ’s Passion—will change only to grow stronger, 
deeper, and more vital. | 


SOMETHING TO BE CULTIVATED. 


HERE are few qualities which lie so directly 
within the reach of every man and woman, 
because so immediately the result of education, as 
self-control; and yet there are few qualities which 
are so generally lacking. Everybody has a certain 
amount of self-control, but there are many people 
who compensate themselves for the repression of 
their energies on one side by giving them full play 
on another.: Self-control means the entire mastery 
of one’s nature; means always having in hand all 
one’s powers ; means sitting on the box and driving, 
instead of being driven. The absence of self-con- 
trol is seen in many small ways: in the unconscious 
raising of the tones of voice in earnest talking; in 
purely nervous gesticulation and restlessness ; in the 
inability to drop a subject when we have gotten 
through with it; in irritability, and that subdued 
violence shown, not in outbursts of temper, but in 
little gusts of passion escaping here and there. 
These are all small things in themselves, but many 
of them are exceedingly irritating and disagreeable, 
and they all involve a really serious result—a loss 
of nervous force. The heightened tone of the voice, 
the incessant gesticulation, the physical restlessness, 
are not only unpleasant, but they involve just so 
much needless expenditure of a force of which few 
of us possess asuperabundance. Complete self-con- 
trol is one of the fundamental qualities in any large 
and high success; for complete self-control means 
that one has one’s self completely in hand and is 
able to address one’s self exclusively to whatever is 
necessary to be done at the moment. It is a great 
mistake to infer power from any kind of violence or 
restlessness. True power is allied with composure, 
with calmness, with self-restraint; and real power 
is manifested in restraint and composure and not in 
violence of speech or action. A man of nervous 
organization recently said that he had gained 
immense benefit by simply watching the modulations 
of his voice and persistently resisting the inclination 
to run into high tones. He had found not only 
relief for the vocal chords, but a steadiness and 
calmness of thought and feeling which made him 
conscious of the great blunder of wasting nervous 
strength by suffering the vocal chords to sympathize 
with an excited condition rather than keeping them 
under steady control. This is one illustration of 
the possibility of overcoming the common forms 
of nervousness. To “let one’s self go”’ is not only 
to lose force at a particular point, but to invite a 
reaction along the whole line of physical expreasion, 
and so to continually stir up and agitate, instead of 
continually restraining and calming. There are a 
great many people who lay these minor faults on 
the shoulders of a nervous temperament, and who 
do not know that a nervous temperament, under 
control, is a tremendous force, and that it is just as 
susceptible of being governed by the will as the 


grosser appetites or passions. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


At the bottom of a dusty old trunk the Spectator 
found to-day a wrinkled, brown-papered package la- 
beled “School and College Memorabilia” by a beloved 
hand now cold in the grave. Tenderly was the bow- 
knot untied. Within were a half-dozen school reports 
to the Spectator’s parents, showing a very variegated 
record of their son as to both scholarship and conduct ; 
a letter penned in the plain, round parental hand re- 
buking some schoolboy sin ; a printed list of the sixty 
or more boys in the old school ; a college catalogue, 
whose yellow covers were already beginning to wear 
the deeper sallow tint of time, listing the Spectator’s 
Fresbman class, who each had purchased the volume 
in unwonted numbers for the vealy joy of seeing one’s 
name for the first time in official college print ; and, 
finally, a dingy copy of the class poem delivered on 
Presentation Day. Not a valuable collection, this, as 
appraised in the mart of books, nor such as would be 
the object of vehement desire for the incunabula of a 
great library. But for the Spectator it formed a sort 
of magic bridge down which memory passed across the 
abyss of a quarter of a century to the eight years’ span 
of school and college life, when youth, with its quick 
emotions, its days of glee, its gusty ambitions, was in its 
ardent and eager heyday. 

ai 3 


* 
* 


Open that old school list and see the spectral proces- 
sion of names pass before the. eye. Many, most of 
them, seem suddenly to leap into vision from the dark. 
Out of the sixty only some ten can be recalled but for this 
accidental reminder. All the rest had sunk below the 
horizon of memory, and among them not a few who 
have passed into the Great Silence. Of the ten not 
half are to-day men whose homes can be fixed by the 
Spectator or their life-work traced out. But, as one 
scans more slowly the long list, the outlines of charac- 
ter, the individualized traits of each schoolmate, come 
clearer and clearer into view. 


* 
* 


Here is the name of the head scholar of the list— 
quiet, studious, never under penalty, who was thwarted 
by poverty from the college course on which was 
focused his heart’s desire. A few spaces down is the 
name of another, the dullard of the school, bat with a 
twist of genius in one direction which has since made 
his name so famed that thousands would know it if 
printed here. Here is another, gifted and full of 
promise, whom his schoolmates bore to his hillside 
grave one sunny vacation day. Next comes the name 
of the leader of school athletics, captain of the nine, 
whose sharp voice of command seems to ring from the 
yellow page as erstwhile from second base or the ruck 
of the foot-ball match. But out of the list materialize 
most sharply two who were each veritable evangelists 
of mischief. One was a pale youth, under whose grove 
of saffron locks emerged a profile mild and angelic, 
which seemed to predestine him for the pulpit—by such 
smooth disguise does nature oft hide the most fertile 
veins of prankery. He was a picturesque character in 
his way, subtle in his prolific deceptions, and so smug- 
faced and self-contained that it was only by the fre- 
quency of his escapades that he was detected at all. 
Looking back at his odd personality, even now there 
seems something admirable in that calm but daring 
temper, rare even in mature men. Take from his 
varied category of school pranks but a single episode: 
It was a hot summer day, with the incessant buzz of the 
schoolroom blending with that of the outside bees. 
Suddenly the eye of the master,a man six feet four 
inches tall, of stern mien, with a nose like a trireme’s 
beak, lighted on Johnny Ball in his fifth peccadillo of 
the morning. “ Ball,” cried the teacher, in a voice 
that made the desks rattle, “ you absolutely defy my 
authority, sir. Suppose you assume it and run this 
school yourself.” Suiting act to word, the master left 
his pedagogic chair and motioned Johnny to take it, with 
a bow of mock deference. But Johnny never flinched. 
Strutting up the aisle as proudly as though on his way 
to receive a prize of merit, he stepped briskly to the 
seat, grasped the ruler, and, with a resonant thwack, 
cried, “School’s dismissed !” If his mates had risen to 
Johnny’s courage, they would have obeyed, but truth 
compels the Spectator to aver that they halted aghast, 
while the master, pale with rage, reassumed his chair 
and authority. Then there was a counterpart of 
Johnny’s, also like an inverted chestnut burr, all velvety 
without and sharp points of mischief within. He hada 
unique power of forcing tears at will, which a school 
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tradition falsely attributed to a surreptitious insertion 
of a certain spice in his nostril. Long this tearful arti- 
fice saved him from severe penalty, but the pitcher that 
went so often to the font of mischief was at last broken, 
and he left school under the official ban. 


* 
* 


Open next the faded college catalogue of Freshman 
year, and place by its side the triennial list already 
thickly dotted with its asterisks of death. Among 
those sad stars is one that the Spectator sees through 
a halo of moisture, like an orb of the firmament in a 
misty night. It is set by the name of one who was the 
Antinous of his class, perfect in face and form, with the 
knotted muscles of a Greek statue, and whose physical 
graces were matched by those of heart and mind. 
Brave without presumption, the universal favorite of 
his mates, the finished type of the college gentleman, 
he went down to his grave suddenly at the threshold of 
graduation, and his starred name in the list bears its 
own testimony to the esteem of the faculty, who, by 
special vote, placed it there. His was the only death 
that broke the class circle of more than a bundred dur- 
ing the four years’ comradeship, and the Great De- 
stroyer, as though conscious of omissions, hit the most 
shining mark of all. Notasingle chord struck a dis- 
sonant note in the deep harmony of grief as we bore 
him to the station to be taken to his far Kentucky 
grave. 


* * 
* 


Shift now, college memory, thy penseroso into a 
cheery allegro that sings of another classmate whose 
name ou the faded page is reflected in a smile. Win- 
some, genial, bright, and mischievous, he joined with 
traits of humor one of the most curious of physical tem- 
peraments. Witty and keen when wide awake, he was 
usually as sleepy as the fat boy in “ Pickwick,” and 
would drop into slumber on the most abrupt occasions. 
In mathematics be was a prodigy, mastering, as it 
seemed, by a glance, the most occult problems, and 
winning off-hand the first prize of Freshman year with- 
out the slightest preliminary “cram.” Well does the 
Spectator recall one of our tests of this wondrous power 
in a mind where mathematics seemed to be incarnated 
as in a machine that needed but a finger-touch to move 
with swift pace and sure precision. The old professor 
in astronomy, who taught us in Senior year, assigned us 
rigidly six pages as a lesson, without scruple as to 
whether they were filled with abstruse problems or the 
simplest reading matter. In one part of the text-book 
were six pages so famous for knotty propositions that 
their traditions were bequeathed to successive classes, 
and many of the high stand men used to con them days 
in advance. On the appointed hard lesson day, B., 
ignorant of the coming ordeal, entered our room, as 
usual laid himself on the lounge, and left us for a trip 
to slumberland, only asking to be roused fifteen min- 
utes before recitation. We timed those minutes by the 
clock as he sleepily glanced at the complexities of 
angle, curve, andsine. Before the old professor, when 
it came to the test, man after man went down, until B. 
was called at one of the deepest mazes, where he went 
through the demonstration as smoothly as though it 
were his alphabet. 8B.’s special fad was to be deemed 
an authority on pocket cutlery, of which he had a vast 
and varied collection; and the triumph in which he took 
supremest delight was so to sharpen on his boot a com- 
mon blade as to use it at his toilet in lieu of a razor. 
Almost unconscious, and quite contemptuous, of his 
mathematical gifts, he went back, as a graduate, to the 
parental farm at the West, where a might-be Kepler 
has been lost to the world and fame. 


Finally, the class poem, with its traces of original 
genius, recalls another classmate who was a sentiment- 
alist, and whose emotional forms of speech never 
failed to be the targ ets of our jest and laughter. But 
through life he has taken, as a preacher, into the Mas- 
ter’s work that same sentimental enthusiasm ; and his 
labors have been blessed, not only in their results for 
others, but by creating in himself a personality so 
strong and sincere that contact with it at our class- 
meetings never fails to stimulate us to higher ideals of 
life and motive. In that college microcosm we jeered 
at his sentiment, counting as gush and bathos the char- 
acter-trait that was to fruit most richly in his after 
life. Even so it is in that outer world which over- 


much scorns the exalted enthusiasms, until Time, the 
great vindicator, turns the sentimentalist of the past 
into the hero of to-day. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 


By Ricuarp T. E ty. 


[F the personal experience of the writer may be 
taken as a test, there are comparatively few peo- 
ple who understand the scope and the quality of 
the work which Chautauqua is doing. Probably 
there is no newspaper in the country which has not 
published abundant material about Chautauqua, but 
it is usually some popular phase of the Chautauqua 
movement which attracts the newspaper reporter or 
correspondent. Consequently, Chautauqua means 
to most Americans crowded amphitheater audiences 
listening to Sam Jones or Dr. Talmage, concerts, 
college glee club songs, base-ball games, illumina- 
tions, and the great numbers, fifty thousand and 
more, pursuing the four years’ reading course 
known as the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. Now, the popular phases of the Chautauqua 
work are one of its most admirable features, and 
have received the commendation of educational 
authorities of this country and England. They 
are lightly esteemed only by those who either do 
not understand their 
nature or who have 
no real sympathy 
with efforts to ele- 
vate the masses. 

It is important, 
however, to call at- 
tention to the fact 
that, while Chautau- 
qua does stand for 
the popular work to 
which attention has 


called, it also stands 
for much more. 
Chautauqua Univer- 
sity is a university 
in the true sense of 
the word. It in- 
cludes instruction for 


conditions of men. 
Among. the students 
who gather together 
at Chautauqua in the 
summer may be 
found children of 
four and five in the 
kindergarten, and 
college professors 
and teachers by the 
score in the College 
of kiberal Arts. No 
age from four to 
seventy is unrepre- 
sented, and no part 
of man’s nature is 
unprovided for. Re- 
ligious instruction, as 
from the beginning, 
is one of the most 
prominent educa- 
tional features of 


Chautauqua, while 


the deyelopment of _ 
the physical man is assisted not merely by games 
like lawn tennis and base-ball, by fishing, rowing, 
walking, driving, and riding, but by gymnastic 
exercises under the direction of Dr. G. W. Ander- 
son, of Brooklyn, an accomplished instructor. 

The highest department of the Chautauqua Uni- 
versity is the College of Liberal Arts, which holds a 


> six weeks’ session at Chautauqua each summer. The 


instructors are specialists in their several depart- 
ments, and the students are composed to considera- 
ble extent of college students and college graduates. 
The writer has taught classes at Chautauqua for 
three summers, and nearly all of his students have 
been college graduates. 

Professor William R. Harper; of Yale University, 
is the energetic Principal of the College. Dr. 
Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
is director,of the department of History, and this 
year conducts a class in Church History and Euro- 
pean Civilization, giving also a public course on the 
Revival of Learning and the Discovery of America. 
Reading on assigned topics is expected of members 
of the class, and it is certain that a good deal of 
atiention will be devoted to the literature of the 
subjects treated. This illustrates well the methods 
pursued during the summer courses in the College. 

The department of English Language and Litera- 
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ture, under the direction of Professor W. D. 
McClintock, of Wells College, is one of the best 
attended in the Chautauqua College, and a list of 
classes in this department will show the reader that 
it is quite possible to devote the entire six weeks to 
a single branch of learning. There are the follow- 
ing seven classes in English announced for 1890: 
1. Beginning Old English; 2. Beowulf; 3. Class 
Talks on English; 4. Class Talks on Style; 5. 
English Romantic Poets; 6. Shakespeare; 7. 
Browning’s Shorter Poems. 

College courses of six weeks’ duration are apt to 
provoke a supercilious smile on the part of those 
who have given only superficial attention to the 
Chautauqua scheme. It is to be noticed, however, 
that Chautauqua does not compete with other edu- 
cational institutions, either public or private, but 
seeks to supplement their work. Among the stu- 
dents we frequently encounter college undergradu- 
ates who find it convenient to pursue a stady at 
Chautauqua which they may, from one reason or 
another, have previously neglected. A concrete 
illustration will make this clearer. Every candidate 
for the degree of Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity must be able to read French and German at 
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sight; but very few colleges send their graduates 
to us with the ability to do this. Several of our 
graduate students have found the summer courses 
in these languages at Chautauqua an assistance, ena- 
bling them to devote the academic year in Baltimore 
to their specialties. Many students of the College 
of Liberal Arts are teachers, who, in six weeks’ 
instruction and personal contact with specialists, 
can — some positive information of value, 
and—what is of far more importance—gain inspi- 
ration, hints, and suggestions which render their 
class-room work easier and pleasanter to themselves 
and more profitable to their pupils. Still other 
students are business or prolnalcanl people, or 
people of comparative leisure, who find at Chau- 
tauqua their only opportunity to get instruction in 
some favorite study. 

It should, moreover, be remembered that the 
summer instruction at Chautauqua is only one part 
of a systematic scheme of study. This instruction 
supplements the work of the correspondence schools, 
which are mostly under the direction of the men 
who teach insummer. Thus a student who for one 
reason or another cannot attend an ordinary college, 
or who has graduated, but wishes to continue some 
one study, may pursue a study during the academic 
year with the aid of a teacher at a distance, who 
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maps out his work, corrects exercises, and answers 
questions about difficult points, while he may in 
summer come in personal contact with his teacher. 

It is found by experience that in six weeks’ ex- 
clusive attention to one or two studies—and without 
special permission no one is allowed to take more 
than two studies—rapid and substantial progress 
can be made, and noteworthy results attained. How 
many colleges are there in the country, for example, 
where one can obtain as good and complete instruc- 
tion in English as in the six weeks’ courses at 
Chautauqua? Certainly there are very few. It is 
safe to say that they can be counted on the fingers 
of one’s hands. And this summer work can be 
supplemented by excellent correspondence instruc- 
tion. 

It has already been said that Chautauqua does 
not compete with other schools, but aids them. 
Better instruction is to-day given in hundreds of 
public schools because Chautauqua exists; many 
colleges include among their students those who 
obtained from Chautauqua the desire for a col- 


lege education ; and there are graduate students 


in our best universities who were determined by 
Chautauqua to continue their studies. 

A third connected 
feature of this higher 
Chautauqua work is 
now in process of 
evolution, and it is 
University Exten- 
sion, which has al- 
ready been described 
in The Christian 
Union. Young and 
competent specialists 
will, for a moderate 
charge, bé sent to any 
part of the country 


where they are de- 
sired, and will give 
courses for twelve 
weeks on topics con- 
nected with their 
specialty. A Uni- 
versity Extension 
training-school _to 
prepare young men 
for positions as local 
lecturers is  an- 
nounced, and full 
details will be su 
plied by Dr. H. B. 
Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


is altogether too 
limited for the pres- 
entation of even an 
outline of the ad- 
vanced work which 
is in progress under 
the auspices of Chau- 
tauqua, but mention 
must be made of the 
Chautauqua Teach- 
ers’ Retreat, which 
continues for three 
weeks each summer. The Principal is Dr. J. 
W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, and he is assisted by 
some of the most successful teachers of the coun- 


try. 

The Chautauqua schools of Sacred Literature 
constitute a department of advanced Chautauqua 
work of growing importance. The subjects in- 
cluded in their scope are these: 1. The Bible in 
English ; 2. The Bible in Hebrew and Greek ; 3. 
The Bible in the Ancient Versions; 4. Biblical 
Literature ; 5. Biblical History; 6. Biblical The- 
ology; 7. The Hebrew Languages; 8. The Assyr- 
ian, Arabic, Syriac, etc.; 9. The New Testament 
Greek. The professors are from leading semina- 
ries, and include Professor W. G. Ballantine, Pro- 
fessor Harper, Dr. John A. Broadus, Bishop Vin- 
cent, Professor Revere F. Weidner. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that an effort 
is made to induce those who finish the popular 
reading course to continue their studies. Spe- 
cial courses in Political Science, Geography and 
Travel, Biblical Literature, ete., are marked 
out, and recently Dr. H. B. Adams and Pro- 
fessor W. D. McClintock have drawn up a plan 
for a two years’ course in English history and 
literature. 
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HE discussion widely created by the proposed changes 
in the Harvard courses of study gives a good oppor- 
tunity to go back to fundamental principles, and con- 
sider the value of university residence, as apart from 
mere examinations or even mere studies. Not that the 
plan proposed at Harvard University would ignore the 


value of residence—indeed, any such design is disclaimed—but its logical tendency is plainly to dimin- 
ish the importance of this element, were it only by shortening its period. The present writer, not being 
connected with the University, does not feel competent to express an opinion as to the desirableness of 
the precise change proposed. The mere question whether a young man shall have three years or four 
of undergraduate life may not be so very important. But it is noticeable that many of the argu- 
ments freely used for the change—as, that it would be popular, that it would bring more students, 
that it would enable young men to begin active life earlier, and so on—would logically afford quite as 
good reasons for a much further modification. If this change proves popular, it is very possible that a 
reduction of the course from three years to two would be still more popular; it may be that a reduc- 
tion from two years to one would bring yet more students; and it is certain that to omit the one 


remaining year would launch young men in business as early as 
if there were no college at all. This course of argument would 
be plainly a little unfair, and might well be turned against one ; 
for it might be asked, Do you wish a young man to stay in 
college forever? My only object is to show that any line 
of argument is unsafe which overlooks the essential value 


of university residence, and would logically end in substituting © 


for it a system of examinations without residence, like that 
prevailing at London University. One may distrust these 
‘arguments, without venturing an opinion on the naked ques- 
tion of three years or four. That is local and specific; but 
the value of university residence is a wide and important 
question. 

The University of London has for many years given its de- 
grees on examination to all comers, without any stipulation 
as to the source of their training. These examinations are so 
high in standard that they are sometimes claimed to outrank 
Oxford or Cambridge (England) as a pure test of acquirementr. 


They show what the human mind has accumulated, in each indi-. 


vidual case, if regarded as a mere receptacle of knowledge. 


But the human mind—as Professor Goodale has lately pointed — 


out in regard to even the human stomach—is not merely a 
receptacle, it is an organ of assimilation ; and the extent of this 

rocess is not so easily tested by examinations. A’ young man 
may have lived all his days on a solitary rock in the sea—there 
was in my youth a Harvard graduate known as “ Lighthouse 
Thomas” because he had fitted for college under precisely 
those circumstances—and he may bring with him to the exami- 
nation more of concentrated knowledge than any competitor. 
Yet all must feel that in such cases something is omitted, and 
that if the student had lived a little more among men, although 
he might have acquired less, he might have assimilated more. 
It is claimed by Theodore Parker's biographers, and I think 
truly, that when, after passing the Harvard entrance examina- 
tions, he retired to his father’s farm and went through the col- 
lege course by himself, he really achieved more reading than 
any of those who might have been his classmates. Yet I think 
those who knew him best felt that, with all his great attainments, 
he missed something in losing that attrition of mind which 
college residence would have given ; and that even his scholar- 
ship, much more his habits of thought, would have gained had 
his training in this respect been different. One of the most 
eminent of living Englishmen once expressed to me precisely 
the same opinion as to Herbert Spencer. 

In any body of young men brought together for purposes of 
study, even if they are not individually very studious, there goes 
on a perpetual and active discussion, first of themselves, since 
youth is apt to be innocently egotistical; secondly, of one an- 
other, since youth is critical and observant; thirdly, of their 
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teachers; and, finally, of books, methods, disei- 
plines, society, nature, and all laws divine and 
human. At no later period, probably, is such dis- 
cussion so varied and incessant. A man of sixty, on 
looking back, finds that his whole life has been 
distinctly influenced by some stray remark of a 
comrade at a college club or during an evening walk. 
The more the institution assumes the tone of a 
university, and the more varied the elective system, 
the more extended and vital this influence. The 
solitary student is molded by the books he reads, 
but the student resident at a university is also 
molded by the books he does not read : those whose 
backs he peruses on the shelves of the library, or 
those which he sees in the hands of a classmate. 
His knowledge of Greek is corrected and shamed by 
his ignorance of quaternions ; he is strong in his- 
tory, but biology has hithertu meant to him nothing. 
These other studies influence him vicariously. In 
the early days of the Harvard Annex, I gave some 
Italian books to its library. “I ought to tell you,” 
said the librarian, “that we have as yet no cliss in 
Italian.” “That,” I said, “is the reason why the 
books are given ;” and the next year a class was 
formed. Every untried path, every unknown lan- 
guage, is a silent challenge to the forming mind. 
_If it is so with knowledge, it is more so yet with 
character. Character is far more important than 
knowledge; “the -nding end of all knowledge,” as 
Sir Philip Sidney says, “ being virtuous action.” Here 
again comes in the discipline of that little world we 
call a college. It involves the perils, no doubt, im- 
plied in every entrance into the world; the young 
mechanic going into his trade, the young clerk into 
his counting-room, meet essentially the same tempta- 
tions, with no greater, perhaps less, of preservative 
influences. Sooner or later, the boy must be thrown 
into the great world of men, there to sink or swim. 
One advantage of the college over the workshop or 
the counting-room—and again of the aniversity over 
the small college—is in its wider choice of influences. 
If the young mechanic or clerk finds himself in a bad 
set of associates at the beginning, it is hard to get 
out of it. But every educational institution offers 
a variety of inner circles, and he who learns by 
experience that one set is disastrous in its influence 
can turn to another. The advantage of a large 
institution morally is like that of the elective system 
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intellectually : it gives a 
young man an opportu- 
nity to profit by his own 
mistakes. These mistakes 
are perhaps no greater 
than his father or his 
uncle would make for 
him, and the differ&nce is 
that no man learns by 
the blunders of his rela- 
tives, only by his own. 
There exists in the 
community a vast deal of 
vague prejudice against 
college life, but this 
feeling is pretty sure 
to be diminished by a 
prolonged residence in 
a college town. The 
newspapers are always 
ready to take up gossip 
about undergraduates, 
and even the sacred 
precincts of Vassar and 
Wellesley are not free 
from their intrusion. A 
single turbulent Fresh- 
man, a single howling .. 
Sophomore, may hide F 


™\ank Hopkins 
from view many hun- 
dreds of well-behaved and 
sensible young men. It 
is the universal opinion,*so far as I am aware, of 
those who, like myself, have known Harvard Uni- 
versity for half a century, that the moral standard 
is on the whole higher, and the standard of gentle- 
manly conduct incomparably higher, than fifty years 
ago. Noclass of students, however rich or luxurious, 
is now to be compared in recklessness or dissoluteness 
with the Southern law students who used to be drawn 
here in large numbers by the fame of Judge Story. 
Again, I can remember when it was no uncommon 
thing for parties of undergraduates to rob hen-roosts 
and melon patches by night, a thing which would now 
almost banish a young fellow from decent college so- 
ciety. The newspapers were justly indignant with the 
silly youths who daubed red paint on the statue of 
John Harvard; but to those who remembered when 
the college chapel was blown up with a bomb- 
shell, the modern delinquency seemed less serious. 
When a student comes out late from Boston intoxi- 
cated—a sight almost never seen in Cambridge 
by daylight—the reporters make the most of it; 
but I can remember when the Senior class assem- 
bled annually round “ Liberty Tree” on Class Day, 
and ladled out bowls of punch for, every jpasser- 
by, till every Cambridge boy saw ajdozen men in 
various stages 

of inebriation 
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OXFORD MEMORABILIA. 


By Miss E. A. PAINTER. 


ITH such measured tread did the Old World 
pass through the early ages, that, upon enter- 
ing the nineteenth century, her cloak of interwoven 
tradition and quaint custom still clung in shimmer- 
ing folds around her historic figure. Destructive 
gusts from modern civilization’s cyclone, however, 
having rapidly reduced the picturesque mantle to 
tatters, only a few shreds remain to flatter in the 
breeze of to-day. Perhaps no other place in Eng- 
land tempts the collector of memorabilia of ancient 
legends and customs as does Oxford, with its 
weathered greystone buildings grouping themselves 
to form innumerable quadrangles, and with its 
towers looking down on college gardens shaded by 
the arboreal growth of centuries, on the leafy 
‘“‘ waterwalks,”’ on Christ Church meadow, and, be- 
yond, on the Upper Thames, or Isis. 

Of over twenty colleges composing the present 
University of Oxford, all but three or four were 
founded, prior to the eighteenth century, and the 
ultimate }beginnings of this learned assembly have 
strayed too! far into obscurity to be any longer 


about the col- 
lege yard. Yet 
there were 
then only two 
hundred un- 
dergraduate s, 
whereas now 
there are thir- 
teen hundred ; 
and the whole 
tone of college 
life is higher 
among the lar- 
ger number 


than among 
the smaller. 
University res- 
idence has nev- 
ertheless _its 
angers, but 
without its 
recognized 
znd continu- 
ous influence 
the best part 
of university 
trainingwill be 
missed. 


The Nation” 
says that no 
academic 
contest in the 
world equals in 
intense difficulty 
the mathemati- 
eal ordeal at 
Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in which 
Miss Faweeit 
won the Senior 
Wranglership. 
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within the recall of even 
an antiquarian bellman. 
Although there is an 
authentic record of the 
founding of a coll 
Merton, in 1264—yet in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries such stony facts 
as foundations are still 
found to be mingled with 
the “stuff that dreams 
are made off,” the loca- 
tion of St. John’s being 
determined by a dream 
ofjthe founder, which 
directed him to build 
where three elms should 
be perceived growing 
from one root. Again, 
no less an august person- 
age than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, when 
founding the College of 
All Souls—at which pray- 
ers were to be offered for 
his own eternal weal, as 
well as for that of Henry 
VL, and all those perish- 
ing in the war withFrance 
—even this Archbishop 
deigned to place his col- 
lege edifice on a certain 
corner of High Street, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of adream. As proof that the super- 
natural counsel was no “ deceitful Phantasie,”’ the 
workmen, when digging, were to, and did, find 
imprisoned in a sewer “a swapping Mallard,” 
“sure token of thrivance.” A monk of St. Al- 
ban’s, chronicling all this in the period of its 
occurrence, the fifteenth century, says: “ Rhyte 
well worthie of Note, is thilke famous Tale of 
the All-Soulen Mallarde, the which because it 
bin acted in our Daies, and of a suretye vouched 
unto me.” In memory of this episode, about once 
in a hundred years, on the night of the four- 
teenth of January, there is a “ Mallard Celebra- 
tion.” A Lord Mallard and six officers, especially 
appointed for the occasion, carrying white staves 
and wearing large blue ribbons around their necks, 
from which dangle appropriate medals, lead a 
weird procession ‘in cap and gown, by the light of 
flaring torches, in and out of awesome shadows, in 
mock quest of the Mallard. Each college cele- 
brates a founder's anniversary, called “College 
Gaudy,’’ which before the Reformation was a 
highly religious demonstration, as characterized by 
a requiem mass, but is now marked by hilarious 
banqueting, 
and on 
Souls’ Night 
the members 
of All Souls’ 
College used to 
cap off the feg- 
tivities with a 
rollicking Mal- 
lard song. 
Quaeen’s Col- 
too, is 


nected with its 
founder, Egles- 
feld. Each New 
Year's Day, at 

the guests with 
a needle and 
thread, with 
the injunction, 
“Take this and 
be thrifty,”’ the 
whole affair be- 
ing a playful 
reference to 
the founder's 
name, Egles- 
feld, § which, 
when stretched 


in pronuncia- 
tion, makes 
“ aiguille et 
fil”! It is re 
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lated that when 


» 
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“Madcap Harry,” afterwards Henry V., was a 
member of Queen’s, his royal father complained 
against the extravagance of the institution, where- 
upon the lively Harry, as a hint of his intended 
reform and future thrift, ap at court in a 
blue silk gown perforated with eyelet holes, from 
each of which swung an imitation needle at the 
end of a silken dena looking, as a clever Oxford 
antiquarian expressed it, as if the tailor had neg- 
lected to cut off his threads. 

A usage common to several of the colleges, and 
having, not a fanciful, but practical, metallic ring, 
was that of drawing upon “ Loan Chests” by im- 
pecunious students in time of special need. These 
chests, filled with various sums of money, bequeathed 
by founders or other philanthropists, are first re- 
corded in the thirteenth century, but grew so rapid- 
ly in favor and number that in the fifteenth cent- 
ury they had increased to twenty-four. In the 
eighteenth century, however, these pioneers of 
‘* University corporate property” disappear. 

New College had a pygmy practice of its own 
connected with the revenues, the authorities re- 
warding all tenants, of any financial importance, 
who paid in their rents before Christmas, with the 
present of a pair of white gloves, edged with ribbon. 

Another monetary custom, possibly the “ missing 
link” between the earliest gratuities and the 
modern “tip,” was “tree chopping ” at University 
College. A tree attractively decked out was placed 
near the buttery door 
on Easter morning, 
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Apropos of the academical costume, it is interest- 
ing to know that the gown is a modification of that 
worn by the Benedictines, the faithful cradlers of 
letters in Oxford, at the close of the Dark Ages. 
Lhe gilt tassel, formerly worn by a nobleman on 
his cap, is responsible, it is said, for the familiar 
expression “tuft-hunter.” The office of proctor is 
about as old in its way as the gowns in theirs, 
proctors having figured most prominently in Uni- 
versity affairs from the thirteenth century; and, 
though the importance of their position has some- 
what dwindled, they continue to frequently appear 
on public occasions, particularly at a conferring of 
degrees. When the names of candidates for de- 
grees have been read, the two University proctors 
solemnly parade up and down the aisle, in perfect 
silence, to the no small amusement of specta- 
tors. This performance is guilty of the modern 
term of “plucked,” applied to students failing 
to receive proper honors, as the proctors origi- 
nally indulged in this official promenade in order 
to allow defrauded tradespeople to pluck their 
gowns and make complaint against a delinquent 
candidate. 

As showing how a mere chance remark may set 
the caps and gowns rollicking, Merton’s “ Black 
Night” is effective. It seems that centuries ago 


the Dean, in dismissing a class which had been de- 
tained after midnight, replied to the spokesman’s 
“ Sir, what is your pleasure ?” by the formal “ What 
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flicting ludicrous punishments on all misdemeanors 
committed during that period; the last of these 
merry monarchs “held sway” in Queen Mary’s 
time. Probably the most picturesque relic of “ye 
olden tyme” is that of the “Boar's Head” at 
Queen’s College. A “boar’s head ” is a Christmas 
specialty more or less throughout England, but it 
is necessary to join the crowd of expectant Oxford 
townspeople gathered in the corridor of Queen’s to 
see the ancient ceremony connected with it. At 
five o’clock on Christmas Day, the stentorian-toned 
trumpet, that has proclaimed the dinner hour ever 
since the fourteenth century, once more is eloquent. 
Before proceeding, just a word about the “ Tabard- 
er.” He is an official receiving his designation from 
his “tabard” or gown open at the sides, with a square 
collar “ winged at the shoulders.” After the horn’s 
announcement, the celebrated boar’s head, with a 
lemon in its mouth, is borne by the steward or 
manciple from the kitchen to the hall, the 
tabarder walking with his hand on the dish, 
chanting its ancient music that carries conviviality 
with it : 
“ The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you, masters, merry be.” 


The lemon is the singer’s perquisite, once being re- 
ceived by a “ Fellow” who was afterward Archbishop 
of York. Tradition’s husky voice is once more raised 

in explanation of a 
eustom, to the effect 


and each member of 
the College in passing 
@pas expected to chop 
once, and then drop 
a coin into a plate to 
which an eager stew- 
ard gave due promi- 
nence. This curious 
spectacle is regarded 
as especially the prop- 
erty of the seven- 
teenth century, and 
whether the tree was 
provided as a neces- 
sary vent for the 
undergraduates’” ire 
at being coerced into 
donations, or whether 
it was a primitive effort 
to offer a novel oppor- 
tunity to those inclined 
to “break a zecord,” 
is still an open ques- 
tion which the sole 
remnant of the per- 
formance, an _ inter- 
rogatory-looking hook 
from which the tree 
once hung, is unlikely 
to answer for inquisi- 
tive visitors. 

The parasites of 
myth and legend that 
have so largely de- 
stroyed the historical parts of many old customs 
have left the “Town and Gown Demonstra- 
tion” untouched. Centuries ago disaffection 
sprang up, relative to rents and so forth, between 
the members of the University and the towns- 
people, and, after repeated outbreaks of great vio- 
lence, trouble came to a climax on St. Scholastica’s 
Day, in 1354, when a scuffle, beginning in a tavern 
dispute, became general, arrows being shot at even 
the Chancellor. The bell of St. Martin’s rang, 
summoning the villagers; the bell of St. Mary’s, 
the members of the University ; and a furious com- 
bat, lasting two or three days, was carried on, 
country people armed with scythes and bows and 
arrows flocking to town to take part in the bloody 
fray. Scholars were wounded or slain in 
numbers, and the Church concluded it to be her 
duty to prevent another such an occurrence, so the 
town was excommunicated for three years—until it 
was ready to ask forgiveness—pardon being granted 
on condition that annually, on St. Scholastica’s Day, 
the mayor, bailiffs, and sixty citizens should deposit 
one penny each at the altar of St. Mary’s, after 
attending high mass. This observance, to some 
extent, lasted up to within living memory ; but all 
now remaining of the old-time scrimmages is a shout- 
ing of “Town, Town!” “Gown, Gown!” on Guy 
Fawkes’ Night, though an old Oxford resident re- 
members a bonfire some forty years ago, at which 
two hundred “caps and gowns ”’ officiated. 


> 
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you please.” This response was taken literally, the 
class hauling all their comrades out of bed, and for- 
aging in the larder to their hearts’ content. More- 
over, this raid established a precedent during many 
generations for every night when the Dean should 
keep the undergraduates past midnight. 

If University hilarity can make festal bricks with- 
out the straw of reason, in the fashion just indicated, 
it is not surprising to find a wholesale manufacture 
of a choice variety from the material furnished by 
the Christmas holidays. A“ Kill Bull” was one of 
the most grotesque fabrications of the holidays at 
Merton ; certain of the students living apart, re- 
ceiving an annual invitation from their butcher to a 
Christmas feast, and the steward of the students 
was privileged to knock over the bull himself. A 
more attractive and comprehensive custom of the 
same college was the meeting of members in the 
great hall on Christmas and other “ solemn occa- 
sions,” when a psalm was sung, and a “ grace-cup ” 
emptied, with the general wish for “peace and 
good neighborhood.” 

At several of the colleges rulers of Christmas 
revels were elected, under different titles—one re- 
corded consisting of a chain of a dozen sub-titles, 
winding up with “ sole commander of all tilts, tourna- 
ments, and triumphs, superintendent in all solemni- 
ties whatsoever.” The illustrious potentate at Mer- 
ton was simply “King of Misrule,” or “ King of 
Christmas,” and reigned during the holidays, in- 
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that it is in commem- 
oration of a fourteenth 
century event. A stu- 
dent deeply engrossed 
in Aristotle was one 
day walking in a neigh- 
boring forest, when out 
rushed a wild boar; 
but, making a practical 
use of his Greek, the 
student crammed the 
volume into the jaws 
of the ferocious beast, 
crying, “ Greecum est.” 
Sober truth protests 
against this tale, say- 
ing the boar’s head 
ceremony is a survival 
of a Scandinavian fes- 
tival to Freyr, the god 
of peace and plenty, 
en: when a boar was sacri- 
ficed. 

Turning to Magdalen 
—that College so pop- 
ular for the beauty of 
its architecture, trees, 
and vines—one sees in 
the first quadrangle a 
sort of oriole-like stone 
pulpit clinging to the 
wall of one of the 
buildings which was 
erected on the site of 
a hospital dedicated to St. John the Baptist by 
Henry III. As an appropriate reminder of the 
prophet’s “erying in the wilderness,” a sermon 
used to be annually preached on St. John’s Day 
to all the members of the College, who assem- 
bled in the quadrangle, which was decked with 
boughs and branches, suggestive of the “ wilder- 
ness.” It is said this fantastic theological van- 
tage ground was gradually forsaken in the time 
of James I., and will probably continue to be, 
as the Dean of Divinity, who made an effort to 
restore the custom last year, was baflled by the 
elements, and, having now left, there is no one 
to renew the effort. Close to the quadrangle 
just noticed rises Magdalen’s Tower, one of Ox- 
ford’s chief glories,and every May Day morning, 
at five o'clock, it is the scene of a musical and re- 
ligious demonstration of extraordinary beauty. The 
progenitor of the present ceremony is reported to have 
been a requiem mass for the soul of Henry VII. 
until the Reformation, but some dispute this fact— 
one thing being certain, that for many years a 
“ catch ” to Flora, or another of her mythical genus, 
was sung on the tower-top, as the sun rose over the 
Cherwell River, sparkling amidst green fields. 
Hundreds of people, congregated in the High Street 
to hear the song, received avalanches of “ tender- 
bags of flour,” and “eggs that had outlived their 
sweetness,” upon their hapless heads. Retaliation 
took the form of shouts, jeers, and tootings on 
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horns. Happily, about forty years ago, the pagan 


lyric, with its coarse accompaniment of buffoonery, 
was replaced by a beautiful Latin gy of praise 
to God, and now, annually, as May Day marks the 
reawakening of Nature, the Creator receives.a melo- 
dious tribute of worship from white-robed choris- 
ters, who sing, 
“Thee, God our Father, we confess, 
To thee alone our lands are given,” 


and more in the same spirit. At the close of the 
hymn the bells peal, full of joy and gladness, mak- 
ing the pleasantest completion of a collection of Ox- 
ford memorabilia. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN GERMANY. 


By HsatMAR Bovesen. 


CERTAIN slipshod optimism and contempt 
for discipline are characteristic of democ- 
-yaey. Our educational methods are imperfect, 
because we have scarcely as yet waked up to the 
importance of mental discipline as a factor of 
success. Most of us succeed, by dint of native 
“smartness,” without any severe training, and it 
seems natural to believe that the same conditions 
will continue to prevail, affording our children the 
same chance of rising in the world without any 
rigid system of preparation. It is an open question, 
however, whether the pressure of population will 
not, in the near future, make itself felt on this side 
of the Atlantic with increasing severity, making 
the struggle for existence fiercer, and the road not 
only to wealth but to a livelihood correspondingly 
steeper and rougher. That.a part of our public 
are becoming aware of this fact is demonstrated by 
the interest in educational reform which is at pres- 
ent manifesting itself in all parts of the country. 
As a contribution to this debate I offer the follow- 
ing observations. 

As we err by too little attention to discipline, the 
Germans go to the other extreme, by attaching, per- 
haps, too much importance to it. ‘They force the poor 
little embryo man into the strait-jacket of discipline 
before he has fairly escaped from the nursery. 
They are disposed to overeducate their children, 
paying too little attention to the development of 
their bodies, and too much to that of their minds. 
But, making due allowance for this tendency, there 
is yet so much that is admirable in the instruction 
of the primary and secondary German schools that 
I believe they are well worthy of study. 

This was, at all events, the conclusion at which I 
arrived during a recent sojourn in the Fatherland ; 
and I am impelled to relate here some of my ex- 
periences. One day I obtained a permit to be 
present at the lesson in geography in the lowest 
class, the Sexta, at one of the best gymnasiums 
in Berlin. The pupils were all boys, apparently 
eight or nine years old, though some seemed— 
judging by their size—scarcely to be more than 
seven. This was the second or third lesson of the 
school year, and accordingly very elementary. The 
teacher, who was a man, called up a small boy 
and asked him pleasantly where he lived. The 
boy replied that he lived in—I will say—Ritter 
Strasze. 

Teacher: Where in Ritter Strasze \— 

Pupil: Number 171. 

Teacher: Mark on the blackboard the place 
where your house is. Right. Now, when you 
started for school this morning, in what direction 
did you walk ? 

The little boy looked for a moment perplexed. 

Teacher: Did you walk north, south, east, or 
west 

Pupil: I don’t know. 

Teacher : Then let us try to find out. Was the 
sun shining when you started from = ani 

Pupil: Yes. J 

Teacher : Did you have the sun behind you or 
in front of you, or on your right or left hand ? 

Pupil: For a while I had it in front of me. 

Teacher: In what direction did you, then, walk ? 

Pupil: Toward the east. 

Teacher: Right. And how long did you walk 
toward the east? . Or did you continue to walk 
toward the east all the time? 

Pupil: No; only until I turned the corner of 
Prinzen Strasze. 

Teacher : And how long was that ? 

Pupil: About five minutes. 

Teacher : Put down the corner of Prinzen Strasze 
on the blackboard, and bear in mind that the di- 
rection from your house was eastward, and the dis- 
tance was as far as you walked in five minutes. In 
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what direction did you walk after having turned 
the corner? 

Pupil: I don’t know. 

Teacher : Then let us find out. Will you please 
face north in this room. How do you find out 
where north is? 

Pupil: When I have the sun on my right hand, 
then I face north. 

Teacher: Is that always the case? Then the 
sun is always in the east, is it ? 

Pupil: No, in the afternoon it is in the west. 

Teacher (addressing another pupil): Becker, 
can you tell me if that is correct ? 

Second Pupil: The sun passes the zenith at noon 
and goes westward. 

Teacher: Very well, I'll let that pass. It does 
look so to us, certainly. How, then, would you an- 
swer my question ? 

Second Pupil: If I have the sun at my right 
hand in the morning, I face northward; I have the 
west at my left hand, and the south behind me. 

Teacher : Right. (Addressing first pupil.) Now 
can you face north? 

My space does not permit me to follow the lesson 
further. What interested me in it was the con- 
stant appeal to the child’s intelligence and experi- 
ence; the determination not to permit mere parrot- 
like memorizing, and the utilizing of all apparently 
trivial incidents in the child’s day as elements of 
instruction. The first boy was made to draw a cor- 
rect map of the road he took to school ; correct not 
only as regards direction, but also as regards the 
proportionate distances. The second boy, who lived 
in a different part of the city, was made to do the 
same, fitting his lines and distances correctly to those 
of the first. A third, fourth, and fifth pupil were 
called up and required to do the same, and by the 
end of the hour the blackboard exhibited a rough 
but fairly correct map of the city of Berlin. The 
blackboard was then covered up, so that the drawing 
might be preserved, and during the next lesson in 
geography other boys were called upon to locate the 
churches, the royal palaces, the University, the 
Thiergarten, etc., thus developing their sense of 
locality and accustoming them to keep their senses 
wide awake and taking note of all phenomena about 
them. From Berlin the pupils in subsequent lessons 
made imaginary excursions, which they drew upon 
the blackboard ; or, if they had made real journeys 
to the localities with which the lesson dealt, they 
were invited to describe them. 

A later lesson which I attended dealt with the 
industries, first of Berlin, and later of the various 
provinces of the German Empire, and it was truly 
admirable to see how the teacher put his questions 
so as to call the child’s mind into activity and 
utilize its experiences. He thus asked one boy 
what kind of people he usually met when he went 
to school in the morning, what buildings with enor- 
mous chimneys were most conspicuous in certain 
parts of the city, etc. Nothing was learned by 
rote, and there was an air of interest and anima- 
tion in the faces of the boys which one rarely sees 
in schools of a corresponding grade in this country. 

Teaching is not, as it frequently is with us, re- 
garded as a mere stepping-stone to something better 
—a half-way house between college and business ; 
or, what is still worse, a haven of refuge for men 
who have failed in the professions. Our denomina- 
tional colleges have especially done service as asy- 
lums for intellectually decrepit clergymen. In the 
West this notion is so rooted that it seems hopeless 
to combat it. A friend of mine, formerly professor 
at the University of California, had his life made 
miserable by the constantly repeated query : “* What 
business did you fail in? Now, if you'd like to 
have another chance, I might perhaps find an 
opening for you.” In Germany teachers are trained 
for teaching and for nothing else. They deliberately 
select teaching as a profession, and, knowing that 
their advancement will depend upon the success 
of their labors, they keep themselves abreast of the 
times, study educational problems, and discuss them 
with intelligent theroughness. They are by no 
means satistied that their present system cannot be 
improved upon, though scarcely two of them agree 
as to the nature of the remedies for obvious de- 
fects. They are divided into half a dozen camps 
as regards the question of educational reform. One 
learned gentleman favors the substitution of scien- 
tific for linguistic studies, and contends that the 
disciplinary value of Latin and Greek has been 
greatly overrated ; another, who distrusts the irrelig- 
ious tendencies of science, counsels a more assiduous 
attention to the Bible and the mother tongue ; and 
a third (whose profession is unmistakable) finds 
the root of the evil in the State's encroachments 
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upon the rights of the Church—in the assumption 
on the part of the State of the control and super- 
vision of educational institutions, which properly 
belong tothe clergy. 

These questions, though they scarcely seem to 
concern us, will (if I read the signs of the times 
aright) be domesticated among us in the near 
future. The Catholic clergy have always contended 
that to them alone belongs the education of Catholic 
children, and they have now officially declared war 
against the common schools. The furious contro- 
versy between Catholics and Protestants concerning 
the Falk laws—the so-called Kulturkampf—may, 
before long, be transferred to this country; and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that our law-makers 
will not go to Canossa, as Bismarck did, in spite of 
his declaration that he would never tread that igno- 
minious path. It was political reasons which led 
to the repeal of the Falk laws—i. ¢., the need of 
conciliating the Catholic vote. A similar need may 
lead to a similar result on this side of the ocean. 
But the balance of political power is, happily, so 
adjusted in the United States that the concession of 
the Catholic claim to a share in the public school 
fund would prove fatal to the statesman who 
should venture to propose it. For every Catholic 
vote he would gain he would lose five Prot- 
estant ones. The issue is, however, not to be 
evaded. The Catholic clergy are determined to 
force it upon the country; and the Protestants, if 
they would preserve the spirit of American institu- 
tions, have no choice but to take it up and fight it 
out to the bitter end. 


THE COLLEGE DAYS OF HAWTHORNE.. 


By Grorcr T. PAcKArp. 


+ country colleges—the “fresh water” col- 
leges, as Dr. Holmes once rather patronizingly 
called them—have done more than their part in 
graduating men afterward famous in literature. 
This is said advisedly. A single college, away 
“down East,” sent out in one year Henry W. Long- 
fellow and Nathaniel Hawthorne. Before and 
since the year 1825, the Bowdoin College list of 
alumni shows the names of numbers of notable men, 
but the graduating year of these two leaders in our 
literature is the annus mirabilis of Bowdoin. 

The general catalogue of the College has to give 
much space to Longfellow’s record, that his degrees 
from institutions in this country and abroad, and 
the details of his membership in various societies, 
may find room. For Hawthorne, however, one line 
is enough. The entry is: “ Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Mr., 1864, 60.” A Master of Arts, dying in 1864, 
at the age of sixty ; only this; but perhaps the cat- 
alogue could better spare any line but this. 

In the preface to“ The Snow Image,”’ Hawthorne 
pictures his college life in a few lines. In the ded- 
ication of the book to Horatio Bridge, his classmate, 
Hawthorne says: “If anybody is responsible for 
my being at this day an author, it is yourself. I 
know not whence your faith came; but, while we 
were lads together at a country college—gathering 
blueberries in study hours, under those tall academic 
pines; or watching the great logs as they tumbled 
along the current of the Androscoggin ; or shooting 
pigeons and gray squirrels in the woods; or bat- 
fowling in the summer twilight; or catching trout 
in that shadowy little stream which, I suppose, is 
still wandering riverward through the forest, though 
you and I will never cast a line in it again—two © 
idle lads, in short (as we need not fear to acknowl- 
edge now), doing a hundred things that the faculty 
never heard of, or else it had been the worse for us 
—still it was your prognostic of your friend’s des- 
tiny that he was to be a writer of fiction.” 

I would note, in passing, that in a letter to me 
written not long ago, in speaking of the “shadowy ” 
brook, Horatio Bridge, now a retired officer of the 
navy, says: “I am glad to know that trout still live 
there.” 

This picture of college outdoor life which Haw- 
thorne draws has left a charm for the later genera- 
tions of Bowdoin students, but He was fond of say- 
ing just enough about himself to awaken interest, 
and his record as a student may well supplement 
his own portrait as one of “ two idle lads.” 

The usual time for the examination of candidates 
for admission was the day after Commencement, 
and Hawthorne was doubtless present at the gradu- 
ating exercises of the class of 1821, the valedictorian 
being John Appleton, afterward Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Maine, and now passing the 
serene old age of the scholar. There were thirty- 
eight members of Hawthorne’s class, who had passed 
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an examination which now seems somewhat rudi- 
men Candidates for admission were required 
to have a fair knowledge of “ Walsh’s Arithmetic ” 
and of geography, and to write Latin grammat- 
ically. Besides these demands, Virgil, Cicero, and 
Greek authors were taken up. It is probable that 
no standard of admission could descend below the 
capacity of some men, and doubtless applicants were 
then rejected who afterward sighed to think they 
missed being classmates of Hawthorne. 

Longfellow did not enter the class till the Sopho- 
more year, but Hawthorne had in his first year 
the companionship of Jonathan Cilley, whom he 
describes as “a person of very marked ability and 
great social influence.” Cilley, after a brilliant 
career had opened in Congress, fell in a duel with 
Graves, of. Kentucky, when he had been but ten 
years out of college. Besides Horatio Bridge and 
Cilley, Hawthorne had noteworthy men as his class- 
mates. James W. Bradbury, a Senator from Maine 
when Webster and Clay were members of the Upper 
House ; George B. Cheever, later on to be widely 
known as a theologian and reformer; John S. C. 
Abbott, the historian; Samuel Page Benson and 
Cullen Sawtelle, members of Congress—these were 
a few of the men in a famous class. 

Contemporary with Hawthorne in other classes 
were others prominent in after years. William 
Pitt Fessenden, Franklin Pierce, Sergeant Smith 
Prentiss, Calvin E. Stowe, and William Smyth 
were among those enrolled as students during this 
period. This was doing pretty well for a “ country 
college” ! 

Hawthorne roomed out of college, except in his 
Sophomore year. During that year his chum was 
Alfred Mason, son of Jeremiah Mason. In a pleas- 
ant and typical New England house, now shaded 
by a fine elm, he spent his Junior and Senior years. 
On this same street, as Brunswick people are able 
to tell visitors, Longfellow lived when a professor 
in Bowdoin, while “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
written in a house overlooking the brook where 
Hawthorne used to catch the elusive trout. 

The college life of those days was marked by an 
abundance of religious opportunities—none of them 
optional, by the way. Besides the preaching serv- 
ices during the day, there was a Bible exercise on 
the evenings of Sunday. The whole body of stu- 
dents was expected at this exposition of Scripture. 
The lad could not well be “idle” on the day of 
rest, however it might be with the other six days 
of the week. The daily recitations included Greek 
and Latin for three years. No electives then drew 
the willing feet into easier ways. Butler, Paley, 

 Blair’s Rhetoric, Stewart's Philosophy, Hedge’s 
Logic, Henry’s Chemistry, constituted, with mathe- 
matics, the feast, though declamations and composi- 
tions were occasional salads. The fact that Haw- 
thorne was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
testifies to his excellent rank, despite his intimation 
that his college days were a playtime. 

But there is more direct evidence. Professor 
Packard, who examined Hawthorne for admission 
and was still a teacher in the College when the class 
came back, in 1875, for its fiftieth anniversary, told 
me of his distinct recollection of Hawthorne’s excel- 
lent Latin themes, and that the young man did well 
throughout in the classics. The Professor remem- 
bered, too, that Hawthorne sat on the front bench, 
Longfellow being two seats behind him. Other 
testimony has come to me concerning Hawthorne's 
superiority among his classmates. Professor S. P. 
Newman was the instructor in rhetoric, and he was 
so much impressed with the charm of the composi- 
tions submitted to him by Hawthorne that he would 
summon the members of his family to listen to pro- 
ductions from the pen which was to impress and 
delight the world with the “ The Scarlet Letter” 
and “The Marble Faun.” One who was then but 
a child, full of interest about the students, has de- 
scribed to me the impression Hawthorne made on 
her as he brought his compositions to Professor 
Newman’s house. A fascinating shyness marked 
his manner, and she used to wonder that he could 
write so beautifully. 

Hawthorne had no part assigned him for Com- 
mencement, though his rank entitled him to the dis- 
tinction; but he doubtless heard on his graduating 
day an oration by Longfellow on “ Native Writers,” 
and a conference, in which three of the class, John 
S. C. Abbott being one of them, discussed the com- 
parative merits of Byron, Scott, and Irving. Haw- 
thorne might have given a poem as his graduating 
part, for his capacity for verse-making, doubtless 
exercised in his college days, is recognized in the 

reface to an edition of Bowdoin poetical writings, 
issued years later, which regrets that Hawthorne, 
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among others, had declined to contribute to the 


volume. 

Some further details of college life in 1821-25 
are worth noting. The tuition fees at Bowdoin in 
Hawthorne's time amounted to $24a year. The 
ordinary price of board was $1.75 a week. One of 
his term bills shows that he was fined twenty cents 
for neglecting to write a composition. He was 
likewise fined fifty cents for playing cards, with a 
quart of wine as the stake. This moderate amount 
of wine was played for in a town of about three 
thousand inhabitants, where, as I find, a few years 
before nearly nine thousand gallons of liquor were 
sold in the twelve months. The first store in Bruns- 
wick in which no liquor was sold was opened in the 
year Hawthorne graduated, but the man who made 
the bold venture came from another part of the 
State. 

I learn from Wheeler’s valuable history of Bruns- 
wick that the amusements, the public shows, were 
limited in the town in those years. A caravan, not 
“innumerable,” came along in his Senior year, as 
the town annals note, and a ventriloquist likewise 
gave the students a chance to spend a little money ; 
but, after all, Nature seems to have given the largest 
and cheapest exhibition. In his Sophomore year, 
Hawthorne and all dwellers in Brunswick felt the 
shock of an earthquake, which came, I am glad to 
observe, just as the recitation bell was about to ring. 
Perhaps under the head of amusements I should 
mention a course of lectures on “ English Gram- 
mar,” given by a woman, in his Senior year. The 
course consisted of forty lectures; the price was 
three dollars. A seven-cent lecture on grammar 
would attract the most sturdy hater of the subjunc- 
tive mood. 

The Seniors were admitted to the lectures to the 
medical students, and also had the privilege of 
work in dissecting. This was an opportunity that 
Hawthorne made the most of. The dissection of 
the human heart and conscience, which gave him 
later a permanent place in English literature, had 
this suggestive antecedent. It is easier to think of 
him in the medical class-room than at the Sunday 
night Bible exercise. 

There is another glimpse of these preparation 
days which discloses Hawthorne under arms. He 
belonged to the college military organization, 
Franklin Pierce being one of the officers. In his 
“ Life of Franklin Pierce” Hawthorne remarks: 
“The only military service of my life was as a pri- 
vate soldier in a college company.” He testifies 
that Pierce “entered into the business or pastime 
[of the drill] with an earnestness with which I 
could not pretend to compete.” The fishing-rod, 
the pen, and the dissecting-knife, it must be owned, 
seem more Hawthornish than the musket! 

It was my good fortune to be present at the 
Bowdoin Commencement in 1875, when Longfellow 
recited his “ Morituri Salutamus” in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the class of 1825. 
Hawthorne had then been dead eleven years; but 
the exquisite references in the poem to the mem- 
bers of the class “ gone into the land of shadows,” 
and the reminiscences at the Commencement din- 
ner, brought Hawthorne near “his own” in. 
It was not diflicult to imagine that, stirred by the 
low, plaintive voice of Longfellow (who that heard 
it that day can forget it’), the “shadowy brook,” 
the river by which he once wandered, the cathedral 
aisles of the pines, all his haunts wherein he dreamed 
the dreams of fame which at last came true, repeat- 
ed the name of Hawthorne. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND THE COLLEGE. 
By James B. LL.D. 
(President of the University of Michigan.) 

N the East, and to some extent in the West, 

many colleges have in years past looked with 
little favor upon the high schools, but have striven 
to nourish academies or preparatory departments 
in colleges. This feeling of the colleges was due 
in large part to the fact that the high schools did 
not prepare so large a proportion of their students 
for the classical course in college as did the acade- 
mies. 

But the colleges which were most critical have 
been constrained to change their attitude. For it 
is apparent that the high school has come to stay, 
in the Kast as well as in the West, and that it is in 
many cases rivaling the best academy in the excel- 
lence of its work preparatory for college. On the 
other hand, New England is speckled with the 
decaying shells of moribund academies, which did 
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good work for their times, but never did give as 
thorough training as many of the high schools are 
now giving. ‘The more enterprising colleges in the 
West are with satisfaction, if not with gladness, 
giving up their preparatory departments, and 
mainly depending on the high schools for their 
supply of students. 

It must be admitted that the primary object of 
the high school is not to prepare students for col- 
lege. Its main purpose is to furnish the best edu- 
cation for those who are to go from its halls directly 
to active life. It has not inaptily been called “ the 
people’s college.” But must we believe that there 
is anything incompatible with the chief purpose of 
the high school in the maintenance of courses which 
so fit students for proper collegiate work? Are 
what are now generally regarded as the two func- 
tions of the high school—namely, first, to fit many 
students for immediate entrance upon active life, 
and, secondly, to fit a lesser number to take up the 
more advanced studies of the college—at all antag- 
onistic to each other? Certainly they are not. I 
am confident that all will agree with me who will 
carefully consider what is the best preparation that 
can be given in the school for immediate participa- 
tion in active life, and also what provision the col- 
lege should make for continuing various systematic 
courses of instruction practicable for the schools. 

I anticipate no dissent on the part of any thought- 
ful teacher when I say that the very best prepara- 
tion high school students who cannot secure collegi- 
ate education can have for actual life is furnished, 
not by the pursuit of studies selected at random 
from all which are taught in the school, but by the 
completion of some systematic course, made up of a 
group of studies, selected on rational principles, to 
train and discipline the various faculties of the 
mind, and to furnish knowledge of value. Men 
may differ—they do differ—as to what is the best 
course devised for such a purpose, but I think they 
must agree that some carefully arranged course is 
better than a haphazard choice of studies. I do 
not doubt that it is wisest to give every pupil some 
training in mathematics, science, history, language, 
and literature. All sides of the mind are thus 
tested and developed, knowledge of most value is 
thus acquired, and what that distinguished writer 
on philosophy and education, Mr. Harris, the Com- 
missioner of Education, calls the “directive intelli- 
gence ” is best secured. But it is the duty of the 
college to find profitable and systematic work for 
students who have completed almost any of the 
regular courses which the stronger and best con- 
ducted high schools have, after deliberate consider- 
ation, decided to establish. In view of the great 
difference of opinions which prevails among equally 
learned and experienced men concerning education, 
it becomes none of us to be too dogmatic. Because 
I think—as I do—that a course made up of the 
ancient or the modern classics, or, better still, of 
both—the elements of science and mathematics, with 
some history and literature—furnishes the best dis- 
ciplinary training for the average high school 
student for any career in life, that is no sufficient 
reason why the large public demand, made by men 
as intelligent as I, for some different courses in 
school should pass unheeded. Still less is it a rea- 
son why the college should furnish no opportunity 
for the gifted boy, who has pursued some other 
course of systematic study, to continue his work in 
an orderly manner and obtain a recognition of his 
college work by sonie suitable degree. As a matter 
of fact, all the colleges in the West, and most of 
those in the East, have yielded somewhat to the 
reasonable demand for permission to depart from 
the old classical curriculum. Now that Harvard 
gives the degree of Bachelor of Arts to those who 
have not pursued Greek at all in college, and Johns 
Hopkins to those who have not pursued it at all 
even in school, who shall be very dogmatic in insist- 
ing that one cannot be reckoned a scholar without 
the knowledge of Greek—at least as much of a 
scholar as is implied in the right to append the 
symbols of a bachelor’s degree to one’s name ? 

It will have been inferred from what I have said 
that, in my opinion, almost any one of the regular 
courses now established in the stronger high schools 
furnishes a proper groundwork on which to build a 
good collegiate course of training ; that the comple- 
tion of some one of those school courses is a far 
better preparation of the student for immediate 
entrance into life than the prosecution of studies 
unmethodically selected ; that it is the duty of the 
colleges to offer work which furnish proper sequels 
to these school courses ; and that thus the great gulf 
which used to exist between the high schools and 
the colleges that had no course but the classical 
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should be filled and closed. If, as now seems 
probable, the high schools are to furnish’ in the 
main the secondary education in this rae 
be extremely unfortunate to have them and the 
colleges working at cross-purposes, or even failing to 
work with heartiness in harmony with each other. 
This would be in a high degree deleterious both to 
school and to college. Every high school teacher 
knows that it is most advantageous to the school to 
have students looking forward to college work. It 
frees the highest class from the pernicious conceit 
that they have nearly reached the bounds of knowl- 
edge. It lends zest and inspiration to the scholar 
to realize that he is soon to put his acquisitions to 
use in more advanced study, to make them the 
stepping-stones on which toclimb higher. It stimu- 
lates him to thoroughness, and helps him to under- 
stand the true value of his present study in its 
larger relations to something higher to follow. And 
the stimulation thus imparted to those looking 
forward to college life is in turn imparted in some 
degree to their classmates who are not intending to 
go to college. The lifting power of a high school 
senior class fired with scholarly enthusiasm is felt 
down through all the classes. Of two high schools, 
one preparing students for college, and the other 
not, we should expect to find the best spirit and the 
largest achievement in theformer. The high school 
should, therefore, covet the opportunity to send 
pupils to college. It is a real economy for it to 
maintain some good preparatory course. 

It depends very |largely on the teachers whether 
any considerable number of high school students do 
go to college. To most boys and girls not living in 
a college town the college is something remote and 
unknown. It often seems to them that it will be 
beyond their capacity to prepare themselves for 
college, or beyond their means to go. Their 
parents may have had as litile opportunity as they 
to know what a college is. In many cases neither 
parents nor children understand how helpful college 
training may be. They do not appreciate the ad- 
vantages it offers in equipping men and women for 
large and useful service in life. No one can so 
well as the teacher make the real facts wn to 
them. No one can so surely as he kindle in the 
pupil the desire for higher education, and convince 
both him and his parents of the practicability of 
his completing the college course, and with credit 
to himself. In short, with few exceptions, it de- 
pends on the teacher whether he has pupils des- 
tined for college. If, then, the high schools are to 
reach the highest excellence, even as primarily 
training-schools for immediate entrance on active 
life, if they are to be good “ people’s colleges,” 
both school boards and teachers should exert them- 
selves to have preparation for college furnished by 
them. 

On the other hand, the colleges can no longer 
pursue the suicidal policy of looking askance upon 
the high schools and concentrating their interest on 
academies alone. I have no word of disparage- 
ment for academies. They have done a work of 
inestimable value, and there is a place for a limited 
number of them still. But, obviously, secondary 
edugation is now in the main to be provided by the 
high schools. And unless secondary education is 
to be divorced from collegiate education, the college 
must be willing to do its part in maintaining a close 
connection between them. It was largely owing to 
the great gap between them that it was found, a 
few years ago, that the number of students in 
Eastern colleges was declining, not only relatively to 
the population, but, in some districts, absolutely. 
The school and the college were not co-operating. 
In some cases they were moving in opposite direc- 
tions. While, it is hoped, the friends of high 
schools are coming to realize the advantage to the 
schools of discharging the function of preparing 
students for college, even for the old classical 
course, the colleges have come to see that they can- 
not proudly hold themselves aloof from the work 
which the schools are doing, and refuse to do any 
work outside of their old curriculum, unless they 
are prepared to leave to other institutions the con- 
duct of the higher education of a large papt of the 
present and of coming generations. Some of them, 
because of allegiance to their old ideas, or because 
of the want of means and of men to do otherwise, 
do still deliberately choose to relegate to technical 
schools, or to colleges organized on a wider plan, all 
the work not provided for in the traditionary classi- 
cal course. But the tendency, I think the wise and 
fortunate tendency, in the West, and especially in 
the State universities, is to join the work of the 
college closely to that of the well-organized and 
well-conducted school. _ 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, N. J., which 
has made marked progress under the able direction 
of its present President, Dr. Merrill E. Gates, cele- 
brated its one hundred and nineteenth annual Com- 
mencement last week. On Sunday, June 15, the 
Baccalaureate sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Talbot W. Chambers. Monday was Class Day, 
and the exercises in the chapel and on the campus 
were attended by large and gay audiences. Tues- 
day was Alumni Day, the features of which were 
the receiving of the deeds of the new dormitory, 
Winants Hall, and the unveiling of a beautiful 
memorial window in the chapel, the gift of the 
graduating class. Wednesday was Commencement 
Day, and the twenty-six members of the graduating 
class received their degrees. One important step 
of the year for Rutgers has been her entrance upon 
the dormitory system, her first dormitory, Winants 
Hall, being now about completed. 


Miss Helen L. Reed, of the Harvard Annex, in 
competition with the masculine collegians, has won 
the Sargent prize for the best metrical version of 
one of the Odes of Horace. 


The forty-fifth annual Commencement of Knox 
College was held at Galesburg, Ill., on June 12. 
The graduating class numbered twenty-eight. 
Knox is a co-educational institution, and the vale- 
dictorian was a young woman. The example set 
by Miss Faweett, at Cambridge, England, seems to 
be contagious. 


Brown University has had a most successful 
year, and the entering class promises to be the 
largest that has ever applied for matriculation. 
The treasurer reports that the University had in 
cash and invested funds $1,060.637.53 at the end 
of the fiscal year April 15,1890. This does not 
include property such as land, buildings, paintings, 
apparatus, etc. Saturday, June 14, was Class Day. 
At the annual promenade concert in the evening the 
campus was illuminated by hundreds of lanterns 
suspended from the elms. 


The library of Bowdoin College, comprising 
over 46,000 volumes, is the largest collection of 
books in the State. The library is now classified 
upon the decimal system, which is used successfully 
at Amherst and Columbia, and its practical value 
to the College is greatly increased by the regulation 
which allows the students free access to the shelves. 
It is the eighth in age and thirteenth in size among 
the college libraries of the country. 


Two members of the graduating class of Am- 
herst have edited and published a souvenir of col- 
lege life in the shape of a collection of verses 
written by Amherst undergraduates since 1876. 
The title of the book is “ Amherst Memories,” and 
it includes the writings of some twenty-five men. 
It will be bound in purple and white, the college 
colors. 


Columbia oe has established a new prize, 
amounting to $600, which is given to the candidate 
who passes the best complete set of entrance exam- 
inations. It consists of a four years’ free scholar- 
ship. Barnard College, the Columbia annex for 
women, has established a prize of $150 on a sim- 
ilar basis. 


Carleton College at Northfield, Minn., closed 
another prosperous year with Commencement exer- 
cises June 12. 


At the Commencement of Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn., June 11, seven young men were 
graduated. 


Tuesday, June 10, was celebrated at Wellesley 
College as “tree day.”” The New York “ Tribune ” 
gives the following account of the pretty ceremonies 
of the occasion : 


“ A goodly company of alumne and faculty assembled 
on the campus to await the entrance of the classes. 
Soon appeared two Senior pages in cap and gown, lead- 
ing a procession of blue-robed and daisy-crowned maid- 
ens. These were the class of ’94, who wear the college 
blue. The next class that appeared was ’92, a somber, 
slow-marching procession of nuns; then came ’91 in 
Robin Hood costume,a gallant and merry band in 
green, bearing great bows and arrows. The specials 
were Japanese maidens in green Oriental costume, and 
the Freshmen represented the ‘ Children of the Future’ 
in white flowing robes decorated with yellow pansies. 
There follo a ceremony of unusual solemnity, in 
which the Senior class pledged themselves to loyalty to 
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their Alma Mater, to each other, to themselves, and to 
their ideal. After a brief ceremony at the Senior tree, 
the procession formed and marched to the Freshman 
tree. Here ’93 was presented with a spade by ’92, and 
proceeded to plant its tree. A dance about the newly 
planted tree by part of the class, while the rest, led by 
gee hummed an accompaniment, made a very peace- 
and pretty ending to the term.” 


President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
tells of a boy in college who manifested no interest 
whatever in any of his studies, and was by all the 
professors considered hopelessly indolent. He spent 
much of his time making caricatures of his fellow- 
students and others. On one occasion a caricature 
he had drawn of one of the professors fell into the 
hands of the professor himself. The indolent stu- 
dent was summoned to his room,whither he repaired 
with trepidation, expecting a severe reprimand. He 
was surprised at the kindly greeting he received. 
The professor gave him to understand that he had 
noted with great satisfaction his talent for draw- 
ing, and encouraged him to develop it by discipline 
and to go abroad to study art. The advice was 
taken, and the indolent student became a painter 
of distinction.—[ N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


A Santee Sioux Indian, Charles Alexander East- 
man by name, has just graduated from thé medical 
school of Boston University. He was chosen class 
orator, which indicates that he has become a fluent 
speaker of English. It took him, however, some 
years to master the language. 


“ Harper’s Weekly ” says that Amasa Parker, of 
Fitzwilliam Depot, New Hampshire, thinks that, as 
he is ninety-nine years old, and was graduated from 
the University of Vermont in 1815, he is the oldest 
living college alumnus in this country. We wonder 
if he is for or against a college education in the 
discussion which is at present raging as to its value 
in preparing young men for a useful, active life! 


The Rev. Dr. Theodore Cuyler, of Brooklyn, de- 
livered the Commencement address at Lasell Sem- 
inary, near Boston, on “ Woman’s Pathway in Life.” 
He strongly opposed woman suffrage and urged 
cultured home life. 


Clark University, at Worcester, Mass., is unique 
at this season in that it is a university without a 
Commencement. The official end of its first aca- 
demic year fell on June 17. There were no de- 
grees to confer and there were no public exercises. 
In a university giving only advanced degrees, with 
no class examinations, a fixed annual day for pro- 
motions is not necessary. Whenever during the 
year the individual candidate is ripe, the examina- 
tion is held and the degree given; hence there is no 
occasion for Commencement exercises, so called, 
which are practically unknown in the universities 
of Europe. 


Andrew Carnegie has been elected a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Cornell University in 
place of the late Judge Amasa J. Parker. 


Class Day at Cornell University, June 17, was 
brilliant and successful. The class poet was a 
young lady. June 19 was Commencement Day, 
and over 250 persons were graduated—the largest 
number in the history of Cornell. Of the nine 
Seniors taking part in the Commencement exercises, 
one was a Sage College girl. 


Amherst College (1825), Amherst, Mass., Julius 
H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., President, on Commence- 
ment Day, June 25, will confer on sixty men the 
degree of A.B., on one the degree of B.S., and on 
three a certificate showing the completion of a par- 
tial course. The total registration this year is 
344 students. The largest gift of the year is $50,000 
from an unnamed donor. F. B. Pratt, ’87, has 
given $20,000 to provide and endow an athletic 
field, thus creating increased interest in students’ 
sports. Plans have been proposed for a new science 
building, especially for the use of the Geological 
and Mineralogical Departments, also for chemical 
laboratory, and for a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building. A course in international law 
has been opened this year. New professorships in 
Greek Art and Latin will be established next 
year, and a fuller course in Greek art is proposed. 
The Alpha Delta Phi fraternity is building a large, 
handsome chapter-house, which will be completed 
next fall. Psi Upsilon has bought a site, and ex- 
a — to ve stone house. The wealth of 

e ege, including buildings and grounds, is 
$1,500,000.—[New York Brains Post. 
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THE SOURCE OF GOVERNMENT. 


UBLIC sentiment is a greater force, some- 
times, than law; it compels more per- 
fect obedience. In actual fact, there are 
people who would and do break laws to 
which the public are indifferent, who 

are most careful to respect public sentiment. The 
question may be asked, What is public sentiment? 
It is public intelligence. As the honest old Greek 
declared centuries ago, the character of a city is 
shown by the men elected to control its affairs ; or, 
as a recent political economist puts it, “ You com- 
plain of the character of the men in your State 
Legislature: they represent the average character 
of the people who placed them in power.” So it is 
true that the standards of any community express 
the average character of that community. There 
may be a few whose standards are higher than the 
public standard represents, as there are sure to 
be some below the standards expressed ; but the 
social, educational, sanitary conditions of every 
community are up to the standard that the greatest 
number in that community desire—no better, no 
worse. 

Poor schools, badly equipped, badly located, with 
a low average of trained intelligence in its working 
force of board and teachers, represent the educa- 
tional standards of that community. In no country 
on the globe is it so possible for the taxpayer to 
impress his standard on the schools as in this. 
Good private schools do not represent the educa- 
tional standards of the community. In every com- 
munity the public school maintained by direct taxa- 
tion represents the educational standards of the 
community. The amount expended per capita for 
the education of the children educated at the public 
expense is the standard of measurement for that 
community. The same is true of the sanitary 
standards. If there is not an intelligent under- 
standing of the laws of sanitation, the community 
will live under unhealthful conditions; the water 
supply will not be guarded, the streets and roads 
will not be in proper condition, cemeteries will not 
be located with due regard to the dangers that sur- 
round them. 

Public sentiment can control the liquor traffic better 
than law, which, as has recently been proven, is 
open to contradictory interpretation even by the 
courts ; and the best safeguard for the ballot-box, we 
all know, is a public sentiment that believes it to be 
the bulwark of the Nation, its purity the foundation 
of the Nation’s life. An educated public sentiment 
insures intelligent control of the power it transmits 
to the officers it elects. 

The mass makes the nation; the mass is com- 
posed of individuals, and its intelligent use of 
power depends on the education, the training, the 
individual receives. The value as well as the kind 
of influence the individual exerts on the community 
depends on his character. Can we afford, then, to 
ignore the forces that go to make the citizens of 
every class? A nation governed, as this is, by the 
majority vote of its citizens, independent of the 
financial or intellectual standing of that majority, 
is great only as it recognizes the need of a system 
of education that is not devised to make either mill- 
ionaires or artisans, but men, citizens of a nation 
whose purpose is not the accumulation of wealth, 
but an aggregation of truth, liberty, and educational 
opportunity. 


As to all worldly advantages, it is to the full of 
as much importance that your deportment should 
be as erect and manly as your actions. . . . Noth- 
ing creates a greater prejudice against one than 
awkwardness. A person who is confused in manner 
and gesture seems to have done something wrong, 
or as if he were conscious of no one qualification to 


build a confidence in himself upon.—| Hazlitt. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THE WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE TO THE WOMEN OF 
AMERICA. 

By Atice Freeman PALMER. 

URING the last quarter of a century the 
woman’s college has opened a new world 
to American women. Since Vassar’s 
first class entered, in 1865, one great 

) college foundation after another has been 
laid, until now hundreds of courses of study under 
excellent professors, valuable libraries, well equip- 
ped laboratories and museums, are at the service of 
young women in centers of learning already famous. 
One college—probably more than one—has received 
students from every State and Territory in the 
Union. Thousands of girls have returned from 
longer or shorter periods of college study, and have 
entered all the walks of life where cultivated wo- 
men have a place. The home, the school, the 
hospital, the charitable organization, has taken them 
in and given them occupation. Their interests 
have largely centered, as all women’s do—and the 
wisest women’s most wisely—in improving the 
conditions of children’s lives, and in lessening the 
sufferings, the poverty, and the vice of society. It 
is not too early, then, to point out the special serv- 
ice which the woman’s college renders to women, 
and the manner in which the college has tried to 
train its students to meet the pressing demands of 
American life. Some of these demands are new. 
Let us see what they are. 

Women are no longer free from public responsi- 
bility. In our new communities we have been 
forced to utilize all our material for society develop- 
ment. It may be that as a people we have been 
too ready to walk in untrodden paths, to rejoice in 
experiment, and to indulge in easy hopefulness. 
We certainly have had a pretty deep conviction that 
it is each one’s right to work out his own problems 
of existence, and that along this line of freedom 
comes the best success both to the individual and 
to society. Whether we approve these tendencies 
or condemn them, we must recognize the resulting 
fact. Through a combination of national character- 
istics with the complex conditions found in our 
rapidly growing societies, it has come about that 
women in America are being called to high posi- 
tions of public trust in many departments of life 
more rapidly than they can qualify themselves to 
take them. Two-thirds of the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools are women. Last year 901 men and 
10,123 women taught in the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts. The great majority of the twelve million 
children in the public schools of America never pass 
beyond the country school or the grammar grade of 
the city. These children receive all the instruc- 
tion they ever get exclusively from women. This 
state of things is by no means peculiar to the public 
schools. It is practically the same in the private. 
Whether these are Protestant or Catholic, the 
majority of the teachers in them are always 
women. The simple fact is—perhaps a regrettable 
fact—that it has become the settled policy of our 
country to intrust to women the instruction of 
nearly all children under fourteen years of age. 
Nor is this all. The higher schools and academies 
are being turned over to women as fast as women 
can be equipped for their charge. At present it is 
impossible to find a sufficient number of women of 
advanced scholarship and tried ability to fill the 
influential positions which are open to them. 
Learning of a higher order than was ever before 
demanded of women is now sought in every depart- 
ment of instruction, and with this learning must be 
associated trained aptitudes, gracious manners, and 
acquaintance with business methods. Women with 
these noble qualifications are urgently needed in 
colleges and seminaries East and West. They are 
wanted for organizing new centers of learning in 
many States and Territories. As many of them as 
are needed cannot be found. Within a fortnight I 
have myself been asked to name principals for 
three colleges in the West and South. These 
young enterprises cannot succeed unless the women 
who are their leaders possess a remarkable combina- 
tion of gifts. One who does not stand at some 
educational center can hardly realize how great is 
the pressure for high qualifications, in scholarship, 
character, and training, for those who are to under- 
take an educational leadership among women. 
But women are now intrusted with other public 


duties than education. In all the ameliorating in- 
fluences of society women of liberal education find 
a place. One State follows another in passing laws 
which require the appointment of women in those 
public institutions where girls and women are 
detained. For insane asylums, hospitals, prisons, 
reformatories, almshouses, in fact for all places 
where sickness, misery, and sin are gathered for 
safety or for reformation, these women of self-con- 
trol, of intelligent resource, of varied training, are 
& necessity. 

A new occupation for sensible and sympathetic 
women who are willing to discipline themselves for 
their perplexing work has arisen in our large cities 
in connection with the relief and uplifting of the 
destitute and the neglected. The new organiza- 
tions which aim at saving the children of the crim- 
inal classes, those which furnish friends and ad- 
visers to the helpless, those which establish clubs 
for amusement and aid in the neighborhood of 
dreary homes, in short, the numberless social, moral, 
and religious reform movements at home and abroad, 
need, more than anything else, men and women 
with resources of mind ample enough to match 
their generous devotion. President Eliot has well 
said that it is the business of the college to train 
leaders. What are the means by which the woman’s 
college is training leaders for the great social un- 
dertakings to which women are now called? I 
shall not name the principal ones. The elaborate 
curriculum of the modern college can hardly be de- 
scribed in a newspaper article. I merely desire to 
call attention to general influences, often overlooked, 
by which the woman’s college is powerfully shaping 
its students for their new work of to-day. 

In the first place, the woman’s college has from 
its beginning emphasized the value of strong 
health. In its robust pleasures and intellectual 
struggles it has had no place for the “ interesting 
invalids” of former times. More than any one 
agency it has contributed to make blooming health 
expected of women. It has insisted upon regular 
and simple modes of life. It has founded gymna- 
siums and encouraged athletic sports for girls. It 
has had field and lake and river at the service of its 
students, and has employed salaried physicians and 
directors for their safety and guidance. By its 
varied resources and opportunities it has shown how 
rich and honorable a thing physical life is, and how 
well worth maintaining at its highest point of en- 
joyment and power. All the college women [ have 
a wish to be strong. They rarely confess 
themselves weak and ailing without an inward 
sense of shame. ‘They know that lack of self-con- 
trol—*“ nervousness ’’—is not a necessity even to this 
hurried and high-strung generation. 

Now, it is an inestimable boon, not merely to 
college girls, but just as truly to women who have 
nothing to do with colleges, that a large and rap- 
idly increasing body of women are taught to believe 
in the sacred duty of getting and keeping vigorous 
health. It is a gain to the whole tribe of women 
that science and history and philosophy are furnish- 
ing to certain energetic members of their sex the 
means of lifting the burden of inherited tendencies 
to disease, of undoing as far as may be the reckless 
disregard of the laws of health in early life. This 
company of the better taught are teaching these 
hardly learned lessons to their daughters, their 
pupils, their friends ; and as a consequence we may 
hope that the next generation will show us girls of 
clearer brains, larger lungs, and calmer nerves— 
girls capable of enjoying simple pleasures, and con- 
tent with the plain living and high thinking possible 
to moderate means. 

In the second place, the social influence of col- 
lege life deserves special consideration in these days 
when class is arrayed against class and the impor- 
tant questions are, first or last, questions of social 
status. It is safe to say that no place can be found 
so truly democratic as the American college. Its 
honors cannot be had for money. Intellect and 
character and graceful kindness win the high places 
in its eager world. It gives no glory to moods and 
whims and love of society “sets.” The North and 
South, the East and West, with foreign lands as well, 
send earnest girls into the same college class. From 
every church and party the rich and the poor meet 
together, and find that “the Lord is the maker of 
them all.” Is anything of more consequence than 
that our women should learn in early lite what are 
the really valuable possessions, the abiding inter- 
ests, the things that last? And college life, with 
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its inspiring four years, gives these lessons to every 
open mind. It gives a glimpse into many fields of 
knowledge, and wider ranges into a few. But it 
gives its young women also something better than 
a well-stored mind; it gives them disciplined and 
discriminating powers, method, economy of force, 
and adaptability to meet the unknown demands of 
the future. Such powers are important for the 
woman of any social class. Indeed, she who has 
them is exalted above the influence of social classes. 
A truly educated woman need not fear shipwreck 
in the changing fortunes of modern times. She 
has won freedom from fear for herself and her 
family. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN COLLEGE 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


By Heten Hiscock Bacxkvs. 


a, ESPERATE diseases involve desperate 

‘| pemedies. Harvard and Columbia are 
proposing to shorten the college course 
by one-fourth of its present allotment of 
[TJ time; and the educational world -is 
aghast. The measure, it is true, would seem an 
abrupt means of bringing liberal training into con- 
formity with practical necessities. But Harvard, 
at least, might allege in her own behalf that her 
officers, and, President Eliot most especially, have 
been sounding a strong note of warning for years 
past. ‘‘ American methods of education are out of 
adjustment to American living and to each otber.” 
It is high time that general discussion should em- 
phasize this fact, its causes, and its cure, if haply 
such exists. Certainly nothing could be more shift- 
ing and self-contradictory, more subject to local and 
temporary influences, than the general relation be- 
tween the college and the secondary school. Even 
the word relation implies a sense of different aims, 
of distinctive identity, which does not separate 
school and college in the popular estimate. So 
long as government reports range commercial col- 
leges in the same lists with Yale, Cornell, and 
Princeton, and State governments confer the proud 
title of university upon every high school audacious 
enough to sue for it,so long must loose thinking 
about education involve purposeless and extravagant 
management of its higher grades. To-day a spirit 
of undisguised utilitarianism is abroad, which vir- 
tually declares that the mere training of mind is, 
after all, contemptible compared with the trained 
ability to make money. ‘Unless your colleges 
can send young people into active life so young and 
so efficient that they will overtake, even outrun, 
their competitors who went into business from the 
academy or the common school,” say these wise- 
acres, “ the college must give way.” 

The fallacy of this reasoning is subtle, and the 
actual struggle for existence is now so fierce that a 
popular verdict inclines to indorse the conclusion. 
To refute it we must look back of the college itself 
to the earlier stages of mental training. Many 
errors, wasteful of time and power, are committed 
in the years when most parents let their children 
drift comfortably along from term to term, without 
thought of*ultimate aim, without acquiring for 
themselves any right understanding of educational 
systems as such. That a willingness to accept 
names in lieu of the things they stand for character- 
izes all our system of free public instruction we are 
coming to perceive, through the overwhelming tes- 
timony of. recent years. That many private pre- 
paratory schools equally fail to prepare their stu- 
dents for any desirable end, educational or practical, 
is not wholly their own fault. Apathetic public 
sentiment should bear the blame, since it takes no 
pains to define the just limitations either of school 
or of college. The higher education is not the sine 
quamon of worldly success, or even of intellectual 
efficiency. Rich as is its discipline, priceless its 
well-ordered stores of knowledge, many athletic 
minds have dispensed with it, and many others 
must bear like privatien, to the end of time. The 
prime necessity is that all mental training should 
be the best of its own kind, and most comprehen- 
sive in preparation for the next stage of the learn- 
er's training. Admitting this postulate, it will pre- 
clude both premature finish and short-sighted 
economies in educational processes. It will distin- 
guish the free public school from the college pre- 
paratory course, the technical- institute from the 
college, and the university from either. But its 
meaning can- be fulfilled only by making each and 
all the dignified, mutually helpful parts of one 
elastic system. 

Of all things, let us scout the jugglery of names 
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in education! Better a thousand times a good 
school, seminary, academy, frankly so called, than 
a starveling, struggling college, whose officials must 
perpetually reassert their claims to scholastic dis- 
tinction. Real college training is costly and exact- 
ing. No institution can well give it as the appendix 
to a long course of preparatory study, through 
teachers already absorbed in the distinctive require- 
ments of secondary instruction. Its accessories— 
its library work and laboratory practice—must be 
pursued according to that free, broad method which 
merges the drill-work of the academy in the liberal 
training of the college. Hence it is greatly to be 
regretted whenever a college maintains a prepara- 
tory department; and equally unfortunate whenever 
a fine old school, known and honored for its thor- 
ough work, yields to a false ambition by tacking on 
a collegiate course without corresponding gain in 
resources. Many of the bugbears which stand 
between the college and the average student can be 
annihilated merely by early and definite prepara- 
tion. The higher curriculum once clearly in view, 
all non-essentials in the school course can be omit- 
ted. Time saved from elementary study of chem- 
istry and physics, logic and ethics, can be applied 
to consistent, unbroken pursuit of the fundamentals. 
This should imply a well-arranged college and pre- 
paratory course; perhaps it will involve a change 
from one school to another, regretted by both 
parent and pupil. But the need of simplifying, 
condensing, and strengthening the student’s pro- 
gramme is so great that it should overrule all 
merely sentimental considerations. Pleasing illu- 


‘sions based on personal friendship are too often 


sternly revised by the exacting college examina- 


* tions. If possible, boys and girls should begin 


their mathematics and languages in a school so far 
controlled by strong college graduates that its drill 
foreshadows the college methods. The officers of 
women’s colleges state that most cases of real nerv- 
ous exhaustion, of withdrawal from the Freshman 
and Sophomore classes, can be traced back to the 
breathless efforts of summer vacations—endeavors 
to retrieve the “conditions” of entrance examina- 
tions. As girls are more acutely sensitive than 
boys, their disappointments tend to fill the Fresh- 
man year with heartache and “cramming.” But 
similar experiences all too frequently transform a 
normal, right-minded lad into a “dig” or a lounger, 
according to the predominance of pride or sensi- 
tiveness in his nature. The entrance into college 
should be marked by no brief, superhuman strain 
of all available forces. It rightly means a healthy 
transition from phase to phase of symmetrical 
growth. Unless the near future makes it such, 
another force will conspire with the spirit of the 
times to balk the college of its due influence. 
Colleges have within their own control many 
means of bettering the present situation. Hereto- 
fore they have acted with too little heed to each 
other or to the convenience of the secondary schools. 
In New England a feeling long held tacit sway that 
higher education was exclusively designed for the 
professional worker—need take little account of 
business, trade, or politics. Some false results of 
this tradition the Commission of New England Col- 
leges now seeks to remedy, by unifying college 
standards and by promoting alliances with the 
secondary schools. In New York an Association of 
Academic Principals has similar aims, but thus far 
receives only lukewarm aid from most of the State 
colleges. We must go to the West to find the ideal 
relation among educational grades. In Michigan, 
primary and secondary schools and State university 
were from the outset developed as elements of one 
comprehensive plan. Schools which so desire are 
periodically investigated by the university officers, 
and a formal diploma, granted wherever the quality 
and compass of the work are satisfactory, enables 
the students to pass into the university courses with 
an uninterrupted sense of guidance and sympathy. 
Thus the schools are sustained by an ever-increas- 
ing local pride and self-respect. Their teachers are 
relieved from the hurry and worry which besets 
every principal who would fit the several members 
of his graduating class to meet the diverse require- 
ments of half a dozen independent college cata- 
logues. The students work happily, freed from the 
dread of test examinations at the hands of strange 
instructors. On the other hand, the power of the 
university is augmented by the ever-growing allegi- 
ance of the co-operating schools. Its constant super- 
vision prevents poor teaching and gradual deteriora. 
tion; for any instance of either will forfeit the 
diploma privilege. Best of all, perhaps, the schools 
are guarded against the temptation to attempt work 
beyond their province, by the constant influence of 
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the university standard on the minds of pupils, 
teachers, and patrons. Many of us are so far from 
accepting the utilitarian’s fiat, as pronounced against 
the college, that we would strive to give the broaden- 
ing ideal of liberal culture more and ever more 
influence in common life. This can be assured 
only by renouncing the shallow pride which has too 
often committed our educational institutions to the 
haphazard sway of a self-taught democracy. If 
these United States are to remain what we have 
hitherto been proud to call them—the nursery of 
liberal and progressive thought—our system of 
instruction must possess harmony and continuity, 
must grow with our national growth and broaden 
into elastic adjustment with the nobler needs of our 
complex civilization. 


UNIVERSAL CLASS CONDITIONS. 
®|NCE in a while a reader is startled with 
© some paragraph writers. Not long since 

a writer in an able journal urged the 

teaching of dressmaking to gentlewomen. 

it urged as giving the opportunity to gentlewomen 
to dress at small expense. This opportunity has been 
open to women who would avail themselves of it 
in Brooklyn and in Boston, and in many Western 
cities for even longer periods. The trouble is, not 
lack of opportunity, but lack of ambition on the 

Every worker among the tenement-house poor 
knows that the greatest cause of suffering is not 
poverty, but ignorance; ignorance that not only 
comfort, but that causes expenditures that knowl- 
edge would prevent. The waste of money among 
the tenement-house poor because of ignorance is 
ment how to prevent this waste. The subject of 
practical education for wives and daughters, as well 
as little girls, has been so carefully studied that 
classes for dressmaking, dressmaking classes, and 
the advanced classes where cutting by chart is 
taught. Cooking follows a like system, but the 
are women who in most cases could and should pay 
a small sum for their privileges. Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, working girls’ clubs, mothers’ 
the poor follow these same general lines, but the 
pupil in most cases pays a fee. 

The writer of the paragraph referred to pictures 
other’s rooms and the open windows and doors of 
their homes, because they do not know how to use 
time. Appallingly true! But when the writer sug- 
some means of teaching these women the thrifty, in- 
dustrious, tidy ways of country women, it would be 
easier to lead them later into the missions and 
try farmer’s wife would call princely ; materials 
are cheap, but the women have no idea of using 
them. Their bread is dumped on the bare hall 
one discovers it, their buns come from the bake- 
shop round the corner, their clothes from the bar- 
gain counter, and all is expensive and unsatisfac- 
rag carpet on the floor, her few bright plants in the 
sunny window, order and cleanliness everywhere, 
her hands seldom idle, and her bread light and 
tion and knowledge are both displayed here. 

In the first place, intelligence and thrift are not 
the result of environment only, but as much a part 
thrifty, nor are they able to perform all the possible 
requirements of wife and mother. Every woman 
who has studied this question of practical ability 
of suffering from ignorance in any country village 
can be found, in proportion to numbers of inhabit- 
ants, as can be found in the cities—women who 
given in exchange; women who buy or hire made 
every garment worn in their house,who cannot make 
digestible bread, who fry all the meat eaten in 
pools, who lounge about from morning till night, 
and who offer as much incentive to the woman 
seeking to benefit her kind as any tenement-house 


the lack of observation on the part of 
This is advanced as a new idea, and the utility of 
for at least eight years in New York, at least four 
part of the people who need the opportunity. 
prevents the doing of much that would give greater 
appalling. It is the subject of thought and experi- 
graded courses have been evolved—preparatory 
women who avail themselves of these opportunities 
meetings, and various other forms of work among 
the tenement-house women lounging about each 
gests that—“ If the charitable women would devise 
churches. The husbands earn wages that a coun- 
floor in the morning to be stumbled over until some 
tory. The poorest country woman has her strip of 
white enough for a Vanderbilt ’’—lack of observa- 
of character as morals. All country women are not 
amon the poor knows that as many painful cases 
could not make an apron for a baby if a farm were 
their families, who turn their dooryards into cess- 
woman in the most crowded tenement in the city. 
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There is a broad field for suggestion and work 
before every woman who spends her vacation in @ 
village or its vicinity, to the woman of wealth or 
leisure whose home is in that village. 

We all know that social demands, which are such 
a constant drain on women who live in the city, are 
much less of a drain on the women who live in 
small towns or villages, and that they spend hours 
aimlessly that they would gladly use for the better 
enlightenment of the community if they were only 
more familiar with methods of work. 

Getting up oyster suppers for the village library 
palls on a healthy woman who wishes to see some 
clearer evidence that the energy expended yields 
results in proportion to the expenditare. It is this 
woman who would gladly organize some line of 
work that is adapted to the conditions of the labor- 
ing people who form a part of every community. 
For this woman every city woman who has given 
thought to the subject has a message. This practi- 
cal work is the opportunity for the college graduate 
to repay a portion of her debt to the community of 
which she forms a part. Social economics have 
formed part of her training, and she has learned 
something of the iron laws of wages, something of 
the workings of the law of supply and demand. 
This knowledge will prevent her committing some 
of the sentimental blunders that have been fatal to 
the success of less equipped philanthropic workers. 
Poverty and ignorance, it should always be remem- 
bered, are indigenous. They flourish in every cli- 
mate, and are not peculiar to municipalities. The 
village, the farm poor, are as much in need of prac- 
tical training as any tenement-house community 
existing. To-day there is a far better prospect of 
removing the burden of ignorance from the tene- 
ment-houses by means of technical training in the 
schools, the clubs and associations that make prac- 
tical training so large a part of their work, than in 
the small towns and villages where the effort at 
ameliorating the condition of mankind takes the 
form of missionary effort only—good for the giver, 
but not so effective in raising the social and intellect- 
ual condition of the town. 


THE RELATION OF SCHOOL AND 
HOME. 


By Anna C. BRACKETT. 


4 |HE proper function of any school is to 
\\j train character, not to produce clever- 
ness, and all its studies are of importance 
only as means by which this end can be 
attained. This determines their com- 
parative value, and consequently the relative time 
to be devoted to them. It is because schools have 
more and more realized this truth that within the 
last thirty years mythology, for instance, has been 
dropped as a separate study, and that history, lan- 
guage, and literature have come to occupy so much 
time. The foremost studies are no longer those 
which convey the greatest number of facts, but 
those that have the greatest educative power. 
Teachers are learning that what they first, last, and 
always are to keep steadily before their attention 
is the mind of the pupil, and the effects produced 
on that mind by the facts or reasoning presented, 
not the facts themselves. What the child is, and is 
becoming—that is the question to-day with the fore- 
most teachers, not how much he knows. What the 
child carries away with him when he leaves school 
is, not the knowledge which he has acquired and 
has been examined on, but the trend of character 
which he has taken upon himself. It has been of 
little value to us to remember, since 1870, the 
boundaries of the German principalities which we 
learned. Our study of the two different kinds of 
electricity would not be much recommendation if 
we wished to assist Edison. Our laborious work 
at derivations and the rules of Latin grammar 
would stand us in little stead in a modern examina- 
tion. Time has reversed many of the old verdicts 
of history which once we thought fixed ; our whole 
theory of natural science has been changed—all 
that seems to us now of little use. But the lessons 
of justice or of injustice which we saw every day, 
the image of the beautiful sternness of trath or of 
the cringing and wavering falsehood which filled the 
atmosphere of the old schoolrooms—those we re- 
member still. Those are the things which pene- 
trated us, which laid their hands upon our inner- 
most characters, which we bore away with us, and 
which have “immutably survived,” fresher than 
the colors on Chaucer’s pictures, firmer even than 
the lines of our mathematical demonstrations. 


Every school is working either for cleverness or 
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for character, and which of the two it is struggling 
for must necessarily determine all its demands on 
the pupils, whether of recitation or discipline. If 
we could know which one of these any school was 
working toward, we could be quite sure as to nearly 
all its ways of conducting its routine and maintain- 
ing order. Whether in that school there were or 
were not “ marks,’”’ percentages, rewards and pun- 
ishments, public exhibitions, and annual valuable 
presents to the teachers, we could, for instance, 
quite easily guess without visiting it; for, in reality, 
all questions of school policy must be determined by 
the test question: “ Are you working for character 
or for cleverness?” The answer to this question 
will penetrate every smallest detail of the school- 
room, and leave on the mind of every child in it an 
impression which cannot be measured. It will de- 
termine the conduct of every recitation, demanding 
accuracy, exactness, and clearness, or allowing inac- 
curacy, accepting half-truths, and leaving confused 
impressions. For truth is one, whether in the 
intellectual or the moral world. An intellectual 
falsehood or half-truth is as bad in its effect on the 
character of him who utters it as a moral false 
hood. The child who says, when pressed for a 
clear answer to a question, “I don’t know what 
you want me to say,” or, when his example lacks 
one correct figure in the answer, asks, “Shall I 
count it wrong?” betrays to the real teacher the 
fact that somewhere, either in some other school or 
at home, he has not been in the clear atmosphere 
of simple truth. 

Either at school or at home ; for it is not to be 
forgotten that probably more than half of his time 
is spent under the influences of home, and that it 
was from under those influences that he first entered 
the school. It is the province of the home first to 
civilize the child and to prepare him for the life of 
the school. If that be not done, the school is no 
place for him. But if the first six years of his life 
have so shaped and fashioned him that the school 
can receive him with benefit to him and with safety 
to itself, the fact still remains that unless the home 
and the school work harmoniously, there will be 
much loss of force and great uncertainty as to 
results. Under the guiding hand of a wise princi- 
pal, all the teachers of a school ought to and may 
be brought to work in such harmony that almost 
no force is wasted, and that no child can resist the 
steady, combined pressure in the direction of order 
and truth. But with regard to the home and the 
school, there can be no such unification of directive 
force, nor can their methods besimilar. The home 
calls for more liberty of hours, more elasticity in all 
its arrangements, more protective agency over the 
child, more affectionate forgiving of violation of 
duty, more consideration for individuals. The 
school is the first step of the child into the ante- 
room of citizenship. He finds himself held to duty, 
made responsible for the results of his own actions, 
dealt with according to his deserts. He is forced to 
compare himself with his fellows of his own age, 
and he learns punctuality, regularity, and obedience 
to law in a way in which the home cannot impress 
them upon him. His individual needs are of no 
more importance than those of another, and his 
requests are granted if they are right for all, and 
not from the personal affection of his teacher. 
As George Herbert quaintly exclaims: 

“ Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round ! 

Parents first season us ; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws.” 


The school and the home cannot resemble each 
other in methods. All the more necessary is it, 
then, for the sake of the child, for whose sake they 
both exist, that they should stand upon the same 
principles. It was not without the deepest moral 
significance that the medieval church named as the 
seven deadly sins, not murder, theft, and lying, and 
other deeds, but—I follow Dante’s terminology— 
pride, envy, anger, sloth, avarice or prodigality, 
gluttony, and lust, teaching thus the lesson, not often 
taken to heart, that it is what we are, not what we 
do, that determines our character. Not until both 
school and home shall bend their efforts to prevent- 
ing or destroying these mental states in the children 
ean we look for harmonious characters as their 
joint product. The fault is often enough in our 
American schools. But it is quite as often in our 
American homes. The school should not bear all 
the blame, for without the co-operation of the home 
most of its best efforts are simply neutralized. 


Morality without spirituality has no roots. It 
becomes a thing of custom, changeable, transient, 
and optional.—| Beecher, 
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THE VERDICT OF FACTS. 


+ |HE absence of college graduates from the 
ranks of the millionaires has been noted 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and he has 
reached the conclusion that college train- 
ing does not fit a man for business life, 
does not insure success in business. If Mr. Carne- 
gie could, on the other hand, prove that all men who 
did not have a college training become millionaires, 
no one could question hislogic. While percentages 
are always aggravating, it would be quite interest- 
ing to know if the percentage of college men among 
millionaires were not as large, in proportion to the 
total number of college-trained men in the country, 
as of men wholly untrained who acquire the dis- 
tinction of millionaires. And whether, on the 
whole, they do not make quite as good use of their 
million or more. And whether they do not make 
the possession of wealth tell as much for the good 
of the country. Mr. Carnegie seems to have the 
belief, so common among men who acquire their 
wealth, that money is the measure of success. 
“ Life,” in commenting on Mr. Carnegie’s state- 
ment, says: 


“Since Mr. Carnegie remarked the other day upon 
the absence of college graduates among the rich busi- 
ness men of his acquaintance, there has been much dis- 
cussion as to whether a college education increased a 
man’s chances to make money. It certainly increases his 
chances of making $2,500 a year ; whether it betters 
his prospects of accumulating $2,500,000 is another 
question. But the answer to it isn’t as important as it 
seems, for nobody educates boys with a view to having 
them become millionaires, but only with the hope that 
they may become self-supporting, and get fair returns 
from life. Rich men who can choose what they will do 
for their sons are very apt to send them to college ; 
but college men who have a similar choice rarely put 
their boys into business at fifteen. It speaks well for 
college education that the men who have tried it want 
it, and the men who haven’t tried it also want it.” 


It is this recognition on the part of wealth of the 
value of culture that proves the soundness that un- 
derlies the Nation. We may seem to make wealth a 
goal, but it is only that it may buy, among other 
good things, culture. And Mr. Carnegie shows the 
value he puts upon knowledge when he uses his 
wealth to give books to the people from whom his 
wealth largely comes. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY. 


)|HE graduates of women’s colleges have 
now reached the numbers which make 
them a force in National development, 
and every year means added strength 
— and force to their numbers. The older 
graduates have been in the world long enough 
to appreciate the value of membership in the 
alumnze associations, both to the colleges and to the 
individual graduates, which fosters in the younger 
graduates a fraternal feeling, a love for Alma Mater. 
This experience and oversight has led, in the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnzw of Massachusetts, to 
the founding of a scholarship that will entitle the 
holder to five hundred dollars a year for the pur- 
pose of pursuing an advanced course of study in 
Europe. The candidate for the European scholar- 
ship must be a graduate of a college belonging to 
the Association. 

Sometimes the question arises in one’s mind 
whether, after all, the real benefit of a college 
training is not the respect developed for intellect ; 
whether this meeting on a common level of the 
rich girl and the poor girl does not remove class 
distinctions as no other condition could remove it. 
In the college community intellect is the only aristoc- 
racy, and the girl with the greatest intellectual ability 
commands position. This action on the part of the 
Collegiate Alumnz Association proves the value 
the college graduate puts upon special ability and 
special ambition. It is a step in the right direction, 
and one more inducement to the girl of limited 
means to become a college student. The wisdom 
of these women is further shown in this action be- 
cause it recognizes one of the signs of the times— 
that power isin proportion as the worker has re- 
ceived special training in special lines. 


— 


The name of Herod means cruelty. The name 
of Alexander means conquest. The name of De- 
mosthenes means eloquence. The name of Phidiae 
means sculptare. The name of Benjamin West 
means painting. The name of Howard means 
reform. The name of Christ means love.—[Tal- 


mage. 
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Our Younc FOLks. 


SCHOOL BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ RESPON- 
SIBILITIES TO EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

By B. Le Row. 


PON the tomb of one of the grandest 
men who ever lived is the inscription, 
“To Castile and Leon Columbus has 
given a new world.” In this great 
America which he discovered, another 

world has been given to you—the boys and girls of 
the nineteenth century. Each one of you is en- 
titled to help himself to as large a share as you 
choose to take in the most glorious province on the 
face of the earth—the boundless domain of Educa- 
tion. 

You very often hear your elders ——s the 
present with the past. ‘ When I was a boy,” says 
white-haired .grandpa, leaning on his cane, “ we 
had only two books in the house—the Bible and 
Webster’s spelling-book. I learned to read at 
night, after all the farm chores were done, by the 
light of the logs burning in the fireplace.” “ When 
I was a girl,” says grandma, beaming through her 
spectacles, “I had only two calico dresses, one for 
Sunday, with cowhide shoes and woolen mittens, 
while a cornstalk doll was all I had to play with.” 
Very likely you look with pity—and perhaps with 
considerable contempt for the times which they de- 
scribe—upon the poor souls who lived in such a 
beggarly and benighted condition. 

But, beggarly as it may have been, they were 
really rich in their possessions and fortunate in 
their surroundings compared to still more distant 
ancestors. Think of the dark days when books 
were so rare that the cost of one equaled the price 
of a house; when persons of the highest rank and 
most important station could neither read nor write, 
and many priests had never in their lives even seen 
a copy of the Bible; when men lived in huts, and 
wore the skins of wild beasts, and eat raw the roots 
they dug out of the earth. It is almost impossible 
for us to imagine what the world was like in those 
days, or even in grandpa’s and grandma’s day, 
before there was such a thing as a steam-engine, or 
a sewing-machine, or a telegraph wire; before a 
railroad had been built, or a steamboat had crossed 
the water, or a horse-car had been used ; before there 
was such a thing as a water faucet, or a gas jet, or 
even matches to light it with if there had been ; 
before sidewalks were laid, and paved streets opened, 
and free schools established ; before libraries and 
museums and art galleries and books and papers 
and magazines and lectures and exhibitions and 
excursions abounded on all sides and for every- 
body’s benefit. It fairly takes our breath away 
when we try to imagine what the world would be 
without these things with which we are so familiar, 
and which seem necessary for every hour of our 
existence, yet which a hundred ago—some of them 
even fifty years ago—would have seemed wilder 
than the wildest fairy story ever written. And as 
the tallow candle is a poor affair compared to our 
modern electric light, so is the grandeur of our 
present century compared to the greatness and the 
glory which the coming centuries will bring. It is 
not at all improbable that the children born a hun- 
dred years from now will call our time benighted, 
as we call that of our grandfathers. 

Never before were there so many, so large, and 
so perfectly equipped schoolhouses, with every 
possible comfort and convenience, where even the 
slope of the desk, the height of the chair, and the 
shading of the windows have all been made a study, 
that the pupil may be saved from annoyances of any 
kind. Teachers were never before so well fitted 
for their work, selected with so much care, or so 
well paid for their services. Never before were 
there so few rods and rules, so much liberty and 
kindness. Even books, pencils, paper—everything 
needed by the pupil—are in most of our large cities 
furnished without the expenditure of a penny by 
him or his parents. These, too, are all the best of 
their kind. Hundreds of men and women have 
for years labored to make text-books so clear and 
simple that the pupil can almost learn from them 
without a teacher. The most modern dictionaries, 
the most comprehensive cyclopsdias, the most elab- 
orate maps, the most delicate and costly apparatus— 
microscopes, telescopes, electric and magnetic bat- 
teries—all these are within reach of his hand for 
him to use as though they were his own. 

Nor is reading, writing, and arithmetic consid- 
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ered, as in “the good old times,” all that is necessary 
or desirable. He may study the history of the 
whole world, the language and literature of all 
other people, become acquainted with all the trees 
in the forest and the flowers in the field, with the 
stone in the quarry and the stars in the sky, with 
all animals and insects, with the navigation of the 
sea, the surveying of the land, the art of writing, 
of farming, of building, of engineering, of manu- 
facturing; he can study law, medicine, theology, 
philosophy ; and for every one of these various 
lines of work he shall have the best books, the best 
teachers, “ without money and without price.” Is 
it not a“ glorious time to live in ”—and to labor in ? 
Nor isthisall. It has been proved by experiments 
in this later day that the average boy and girl can 
be taught to sing and to draw as naturally and 
easily as they can be taught the multiplication 
table—it is only necessary to begin early enough. 
Think what a new world of pure pleasure—to say 
nothing of profit—is thus given to every school 
child! He may not be a great musician or a great 
artist, but he can certainly get and give a great 
deal of enjoyment from the development of these 
two talents. It is almost equivalent to giving him 
added senses. 

But all these schools, text-books, and appliances 
have not come to us like the rain from heaven, or 
grown up like the grass under our feet. Only from 
the thoughts of man’s head has there come any 
improvement in the work of man’s hands. Thou- 
sands of unselfish mortals have patiently toiled that 
these things mightjbe. ‘“ Other men labored, and 
we have entered into their labors.” We are easily 
reaping the rich harvest for which they painfully 
sowed the seed. They thought and studied and 
experimented, often with no desire for reward, in 
sickness, poverty, and discouragement, sometimes 
dying not only penniless and obscure, but, like 

lumbus, misjudged and maltreated, comforted, 
however, by the conviction that the world would be 
better because they had lived in it. They losttheir 
life that we “might have life, and more abun- 
dantly.” 

It is to these great souls that you and I, in com- 
mon with all the rest of the world, are personally 
indebted. It is not in our power to pay them for 
what they have done for us, but our philosopher 
Emerson has told us just how the debt can be dis- 

“ In the order of nature, we cannot render 
benefits to those from whom we receive them, or 
only seldom, but the benefit we receive must be 
rendered again, deed for deed, cent for cent, to 
somebody. He is great who confers the most bene- 
fits. He is base, and that is the one base thing in 
the universe, who receives favors and renders none.” 
Evidently, then, we are to pay our debt to the past 
by benefiting the present and the future. This 
arrangement is simple and satisfactory. We are to 
do unto others as we have been done by. “ Freely 
we have received,” we must therefore “ freely give.” 
It has been made very easy for us to do this. 
Everything conspires to help, nothing to hinder, us. 
If it is through education that all our benefits have 
come, it is only by the same agency that still greater 
advantages can be secured ; and never before in all 
the history of the world was this education so uni- 
versal, so thorough, so varied, and so completely 
within the reach of every human being. It has 
given the race a new world indeed of opportunities, 
privileges, and pleasures. “This is a glorious time 
to live in, if we could only catch the cue of it!” de- 
clared the late President Garfield, and did he not 
say truly? The cue is to be caught by the average 
girl and boy of to-day. “Oh, if I could have had 
such chances when I was young!” is a thought 
which comes into the head oftener than it comes 
out of the mouth, for age knows that oftentimes it 
has little influence with youth. There are hundreds 
of young people unconscious of their great obliga- 
tions, neglectful of their great opportunities. There 
comes only too surely a day of reckoning, when the 
class is dismissed for the last time, when they step 
out of the schoolroom to step into the ranks of the 
world’s workers, only to find how poorly they are 
prepared to fill even a humble place among them. 
Our business colleges and evening schools count 
among their students many who, undervaluing the 
educational opportunities offered them in youth, 
are forced, in the few hours belonging to them 
after their daily work is done, to make up slowly 
and painfully for time and chances which they have 
so foolishly lost. 

If education alone has brought about whatever 
improvement has been made in the condition of the 
world, it is plain that to that same agency we must 
look for the further improvement that we are sure 
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must come. It is, then, upon the school boys and 
girls of to-day, so rich in the legacies of the past, 
so blessed with opportunities in the present, that the 
world must depend for its progress in the future. 
Do not yield to the frequent temptation to waste 
any of the time or means so lavishly bestowed upon 
you. Do not shrink from hard work or the drudg- 
ery which is necessary in all earnest undertakings. 
Make the most and best of yourselves, not only for 

ourselves, though you will be richly recompensed 
in that direction, but for the sake of others whose 
lives can be made brighter and better by your 
efforts, as your lives have been by those who in 
their day and according to their opportunity labored 
so faithfully for you. From those to whom much 
has been given much may reasonably be expected. 
Do not defraud yourselves or the world. 


ENEMIES OR FRIENDS—WHICH ? 
By SHArt SELAH. 
I. 


I cannot.” 
: “Oh, yes, you can. That is a very 
. pleasant location. Miss Ledger, a 
, Junior, has the single bedroom, the 
other room is double, and you can get 
some one of your icular friends to occupy it 
with you. The study is for use in common, as you 
know.” 

“But I cannot. I should not like to room with 
a Junior, and— ” 

“She is very pleasant, and, besides, you would 
not room with her, because she has the separate bed- 
room.” 

“ Really, I cannot change rooms with you. I 
prefer to remain where I am. If you are so fond 
of Miss Ledger, and like the room so well, why do 
you desire to leave it ?” 

“ Because I wish to room with Jennie Ayer, Beth 
Eaton, and Clara Jones. They wish me to room 
with them; they told me so.” 

The cheeks of the first speaker flushed at this 
unwelcome remark, but she said, decidedly, “I 
cannot change rooms with you.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” her companion replied, as 
the two girls separated at the ringing of the five 
o’clock dinner-bell. 

The participants in the preceding dialogue were 
two Freshmen, Marion Ellis and Grace Towle, 
whose experience of college life extended over a 
period of about one month. 

To Marion Ellis, Jennie Ayer, Beth Eaton, and 
Clara Jones had been assigned a suite of three 
rooms, consisting of two bedrooms and a study. 
The four girls thus thrown together had adapted 
themselves to circumstances, and, until the opening 
of my story, no outward signs of dissatisfaction had 
appeared. Marion Ellis, who was accustomed to 
spend much time in the preparation of her lessons, 
sometimes wished that her roommates would not 
finish their tasks so quickly. She had fallen into 
the habit of taking her books to the library and 
studying there. The other three girls soon discov- 
ered that they were congenial in tastes, and wished 
that Marion more gayety. They stood a 
little in awe of her; her presence acted as a re- 
straint upon them. Marion would not toast crack- 
ers upon hat-pins over the student lamps, because 
she had h from one of the older girls that this 
had been prohibited the year before. She had 
refused, because candy was a forbidden luxury, to 
partake of the delicious confectionery which Jennie 
Ayer’s aunt injudiciously had brought to her. It 
was true that Marion had never rebuked them, or 
made any remark which they could lay against her, 
but her refusal to partake of the unlawful luxuries 
was a reproof which the girls did not like. They 
were, however, kind-hearted, and had no intention 
of treating Marion unkindly, but when they found 
in Grace Towle a congenial spirit they naturally 
expressed the wish that she could room with them. 
This delighted Grace, who did not feel well satis- 
fied with her roommates, and the above conversa- 
tion resulted. 

Marion went to dinner silent and thoughtful. 
She was hurt, but determined that she would not 
leave her room unless her roommates showed her 
they desired it. 

“When you are ready to chan 
said Grace Towle, as she met 
after dinner. 

“I told you,” replied Marion, calmly, “that I 
would not change rooms with you.” 

“Oh, yes, you will; yes, you will,” replied Grace, 
firmly. 


let me know,” 
arion in the hall 
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“No, I will not,” answered Marion. 

“ Yes, you will; you will, I know you will,” Grace 
kept insisting, until Marion, tired with the day's 
work and overcome by homesickness, burst into 
tears. Happily for her, she had three good 
friends, Freshmen, who occupied the room opposite 
to hers. To them she went for comfort. 

“T am so sorry,” said Annie Shaw, sympathet- 
ically, putting her arm about Marion. 

“She is determined to make me change, and will 
not let me alone. I do not know whattodo. I 
wish—oh, I wish I were at home!” said Marion, 
sorrowfully. 

“T will ask her not to tease you, Marion,” said 
Lillie Adams. “ Be firm, and do not yield.” 

Lillie Adams’s rebuke was effective. Grace 
Towle ceased to tease. Marion did not mention 
the subject to her roommates, and for a short time 
everything went on as usual. 

“ Miss Axtell wishes to see you, Miss Ellis,” said 
one of the Seniors, accosting Marion as she was 
passing through thie hall a day or two later. 

Miss Axtell was the president’s assistant. She 
had charge of many of the matters of minor impor- 
tance. Marion went to her office wondering what 
the summons meant. 

“Your roommates,” said Miss Axtell, “ wish 
Grace Towle to room with them, and—” 

“Oh, I cannot change, I cannot change!” Ma- 
rion exclaimed, impetuously. “Truly, I cannot 
change,” she added, struggling to keep back the 
tears. 

“ You make a very strange choice,” replied Miss 
Axtell, wondering how she should settle the diffi- 
culty. | 
Marion could control herself no longer; the 
tears would come. Miss Axtell, seeing her distress, 
said no more upon the subject. Marion left her 
presence feeling very desolate and homesick. Her 
friends in the opposite room welcomed her, and 
strove to comfort her with many expressions of 
sympathy. 

“Tt is too bad,” exclaimed Florence Mayhew. 
“ Grace Towle has been wishing to get out of that 
room for ever so long. I would not change with 
her.” 

“Oh, I do not wish to leave,” said Marion. 
“Papa and mamma came with me when I entered. 
I was the first one of the girls in the room. 
Mamma saw just what bed and bureau I was 
to have. We selected them; and now to think 
that I should be literally turned out!” she said, 
her sense of injustice for a moment conquering her 
tears. 

“T would not go,” said Florence Mayhew, em- 
phatically. “They have no right—Miss Axtell has 
no right—to send you.” 

“But I cannot stay there after this,” said Marion. 
“Oh, I cannot stay there! And I do not wish to 
room with that Junior.” 

“We will ask Miss Axtell to find another place 
for you, dear,” said Annie Shaw. 

“ Yes, we will,” said Lillie Adams. 

The lunch-bell interrupted the conversation. 

“Come, Marion,” said Florence Mayhew; “ you 
will feel happier after lunch.” 

“T do not care for lanch; I am not hungry. I 
could not go to the table and face those girls.” 

“ You must eat something, dear,” insisted Annie 
Shaw. 

“Take these, Marion,” said Lillie Adams, offer- 
ing her a box in which were a few cakes and crack- 
ers. “They are not very good; they were left 
from the lunch which we took with us on our picnic 
last Saturday; but they will keep you from being 
hungry.” 

The girls obeyed the summons of the bell, leaving 
Marion alone. She ate one or two of the cakes; 
but, oppressed by a feeling of loneliness and desola- 
tion, ehe could not refrain from indulging in a good 
cry. Do you blame her, reader? Imagine your- 
self in such a situation. She was young and inex- 
perienced, away from the home where she had all 
her young life been most lovingly cherished, from 
the mother whose tenderness had soothed her every 
sorrow, from the father whose strong arm had 
sheltered her from the rough winds of the world, 
among people who only one month ago were to 
her unknown, turned out pitilessly from the place 
which to her had been in some slight degree a 
reminder of home, because it had been hallowed 
by the presence of mother and father, and not 
knowing where or with whom was to be her future 
dwelling. 

After the violence of her grief had spent itself, 
she stepped across the hall to her own room, and 
removed her writing-desk and the books which she 
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needed for the afternoon’s work. Taking pen and 
paper, she wrote: 
My Darling Mamma and Papa: 

Tan do not know how much I need you. Cannot 
dear papa come to see me on Monday? Do come ; if 
you only knew how lonesome and forsaken I feel, you 
surely would not refuse. I am turned out of my room 
—the room which you saw when you came with me. 
do aot know where I shall go. Iam now in the room 
opposite mine, where three friends, Freshmen, room. 

ey are very kind to me. I do not know what I[ 
should do without them. Do not worry about me more 
than you can help, but do come and see me Monday, if 
you possibly can. It seems as if I could not wait until 
then. MARION. 


The girls soon returned from lunch, bringing for 
Marion a slice of cake and an orange, which, with 
much persuasion, they succeeded in inducing her to 
eat. 

“ We have seen Miss Axtell,” said Annie Shaw ; 
“she thinks she can find another room for you, so 
that you need not change rooms with Grace Towle.” 

Marion occupied the room of her friends for 
the remainder of the day, except during recitation 
— When a little calmer, she re-read her 

ty letter. Knowing that it would cause her 

dear ones great anxiety, she bravely laid it away, 

seem to write her home letter later, when she 
oped to be in a happier state of mind. 

Just before bedtime she returned to her own 
room. There was a sudden lull in the conversation 
as she entered. She said nothing; her heart was 
full; she could not trust herself to speak. Silently 
and solemnly she unrobed herself and prepared for 
bed. The other three girls soon followed her ex- 
ample. 

“ Miss Axtell has found another place for you, 
Marion, dear,’’ said Annie Shaw the following morn- 


ing. 

“T will move this afternoon,” said Marion; 
“thank you so much. I do not know what I 
should have done without you, Florence, and 
Lillie.” 

After recitations, Marion began to collect her 
little knickknacks. She had avoided all unnecessary 
conversation with her roommates since Miss Ax- 
tell’s announcement, but wounded pride now assert- 
ed itself. “I hope,” she said, with great solemnity, 
addressing Jennie Ayer and Clara Jones, who were 
in the room at the time, “that if you ever again 
wish to change roommates, you will have courage 
to go to the girl kindly and tell her pleasantly what 

ou desire, instead of going to work in an under- 
d fashion to turn her out.” 

“You entirely misjudge us, Marion Ellis,” said 
Clara Jones, angrily. 

“ What am I to think when you, without saying 
one word to me, went to Miss Axtell and told her 
that you wished Grace Towle to room with you?” 
asked Marion. 

“We did no such thing,” retorted Clara. 

“You are mistaken, Marion,” said Jennie Ayer ; 
“ Miss Axtell asked Grace Towle where she wished 
to room, and Grace told her that she would like to 
room with us. We have not been to Miss Axtell ; 
we would not do such a thing.” 

“T ask your pardon if I have misjudged you,” 
said Marion, loftily, as she left the room with her 
arms full of books. 


A COMPANION FROM CHINA. 


By Dororuy JAMEs. 


MOSNSOy|HEN I was a little girl, I had an uncle 

4 4 Ai who went to China and enlisted in the 
English army stationed there, and had 
served on the staff of General Gor- 
don. I had never seen this Uncle Harry, 
who went away before I was born. He was the 
youngest of a large family, and the older boys and 
girls used to refer to him as “mother’s baby.” 
This caused great confusion in my mind when I 
heard of him, and I spent a great deal of time 
speculating how a baby could bea soldier. While 
I was still too small to reconcile this contradiction, 
a letter was received which filled the house with 
joy. Harry was coming home! There were no 
other nieces or nephews to rejoice with me, or spec- 
ulate about this mysterious baby, or soldier, or 
soldier-baby ; and the older people could not under- 
stand my difficulty, so I gave the returning hero all 
kinds of complexions, every size, and all kinds of 
manners. One time he was a stern general, with 
sword drawn, who nodded gravely, but never 
smiled. At another he was a Chinaman such as I 
had seen in books; for he had lived so long among 
them that it seemed quite possible to me that he 
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should look just like them. By no possibility could 
he look like the men about me, because he had 
lived in that strange country and among such 
strange people. He was returning on a sailing ves- 
sel with the captain, who was a friend; and as the 
voyage would take three months, there was plenty 
of time for speculation and preparation. As the 
time drew near, how anxiously the papers were 
read for news of the kind of weather at sea! I 
remember so many walks with my grandfather 
down to the Battery, where I sat on the sea- 
wall, anxiously scanning every coming sail, hoping 
it might be the expected ship. I learned more 
about ships and distances between the port of 
New York and foreign ports than I could have 
learned in years at school. The geography was a 
constant companion; and when we learned that a 
ship was from a certain port, immediately that port 
was hunted up on the map and her course traced. 
The time for the arrival of the ship on which the 
hero sailed came, and then we visited the Battery 
every day; and [ think both grandpa and I trem- 
bled as each new sail appeared. 

One morning I awoke, and there was a strange 
excitement in the house. - People were walking 
aboutvhurriedly. I could not understand it. That 
Uncle Harry could arrive without grandpa and I 
meeting him on the docks had never occurred to 
me. I fully expected to stand on the dock while 
the ship was being made fast, wait for a plank to 
be thrown out, run up the plank, and greet this 
great unknown being who was half man and half 
child to my imagination. While I was listening to 
the noise through the house, the door opened, and 
my grandmother came in, all smiles and tears, 
holding the hand of a man very sunburned, and 
yet looking so much like my father that I was 
startled. I sat up in bed, and you can imagine my 
surprise when my grandmother, bringing her com- 
panion up to my bed, said: 

“ Dear, this is Uncle Harry. I’ve told him how 
often you have been to meet him.” 

I was half inclined to cry ; but the happy face of 
my grandmother made that quite impossible, and I 
kissed him and said I was glad he was home. 

“ And I have brought you a playmate away from 
China,” Uncle Harry announced, at last. “I will 
not tell you what it is until you come downstairs,” 
he continued, “so you must hurry.” 

You may be sure [ did, and in much shorter 
time than usual I was downstairs. I went into 
the parlor where the family were, and shrieked 
with terror when I met a monkey, almost as 
tall as myself, who stood bowing with a hat in 
his hand just inside the parlor door. This was my 
playfellow from China. I rushed upstairs, and 
nothing would induce me to come down until I had 
seen the monkey fastened to the grape arbor in the 
yard. After a few days I was not so afraid, and 
really found courage to go into the room where he 
was. It was too cold for him to sleep in a room 
without a fire, and he was permanently located in 
the dining-room and kitchen, where he was a con- 
stant source of amusement to the servants, sadly 
interfering with the work. After he had been 
rescued from the washtubs three or four times, 
where he had attempted to wash in imitation of 
what he saw, he appreciated the danger. He also 
ceased to attempt to iron after his hands and tail 
had been scorched by the irons and stove. The 
only sufferer by these exploits was Tony, as we called 
him, but as he grew more familiar he became more 
troublesome. He learned how to remove a pot from 
the stove without getting burned, and if the cook 
forgot to chain him to a hook in the wall when she 
began cooking, he would remove every pot and pan 
from the range, and then perch on the mantel in the 
kitchen and look the picture of innocence when she 
returned to the kitchen. Meat disappeared several 
times from the oven, and was found in the closet. 
In the dining-room was a clock that was greatly 
cherished by my grandfather, who was very fond of 
Tony in spite of his mischief. But Tony had neither 
gratitude nor reverence, and one morning, when the 
maid opened the dining-room door, the clock was on 
its face on the floor, broken to pieces. Tony had 
been given free range of kitchen and dining-room, 
and this was the use he had made of his freedom. 
It was supposed that he had attempted to wind the 
clock, and had pulled it over. A week or two later 
the dining-room was newly papered, much to Tony’s 
delight, who helped the men tear off the old paper, 
and had found untold amusement in tearing the 
paper intoribbons. Orders had been given to chain 
Tony at night after the accident to the clock, but it 
was forgotten, and two or three nights after the new 


paper was on the walls Tony was left unchained, 
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and in the morning the paper was hanging in shreds 
everywhere that Tony could reach it, while he was 
tumbling about on the floor in perfect delight among 
the pieces which he had torn up. 

There was a coldness between the family and 
Tony after that, even my grandfather voting him an 
expensive pet, so he was given to the watchman on 
the ship’s dock, who found him a delightful com- 
panion through the long nights when Tony walked 
the docks with him. He was taught to scream at 
strangers, and would snatch a lighted match. a pipe, 
or a cigar, and throw it in the water; he really 
became useful. 

We were all made sorry the next winter when we 
heard that Tony died from exposure. The watch- 
man made him a warm coat and trousers, but he 
could not keep him warm on cold nights; Tony 
began to cough, and just after Christmas he died. 

It was a disappointment to.Uncle Harry that I 
did not enjoy his present, but I could not be happy 
if Tony came near me, and much preferred being 
in any part of the house where he was not. 


FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


|OUBTLESS many of the young readers 
| of The Christian Union have become in- 
terested in photography ; many of them 
»| probably own cameras. At the meeting 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers 


held recently in New York, Misé Catherine Weed 
Barnes read a paper which contained many valu- 


able suggestions. She makes one suggestion that 
is particularly adapted for out-of-door pictures, and 
that would at the same time furnish a very pretty 
entertainment for friends—that of illustrating 
poems. 

There are 80 many poems that would make beau- 
tiful out-of-door tableaux! A stone fence covered 
with vines, or over which vines have been laid, 
makes a pretty background. Bushes or young ever- 
green trees would make the flies, to use a theatrical 
term. If the tableaux can be arranged under 
wide-spreading trees, they will be that much more 
beautiful. The covered piazzas of the house, the 
lawn in front of it, will, under proper management, 
make desirable places for grouping. 

Infinite opportunity for practice is offered the 
photographer when the posing for the tableaux is 
taking place, and posers and artist will receive 
mutual benefit by working together, the negative 
revealing quickly awkward or stiff positions of which 
the lookers-on might feel delicate about criticising. 
It would add much to the interest of these out-of- 
door tableaux to have the poem represented read, 
or at least that part of it pictured before the audi- 
ence. Tennyson’s “ Princess” suggests many beau- 
tiful tableaux for out-of-doors. Whittier’s “ Maud 
Muller,” Lowell's “Sir Launfal,” Launcelot 
and Elaine,” the “May Queen,” the “ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” and “ Pippa Passes,” all offer op- 
portunities for the artist and the models; while 
Shakespeare and the Bible would each prove mines 
that are inexhaustible. A houseful of young 
people could find amusement for many afternoons 
during the summer, while the morning might be 
made busy and happy in preparing costumes. This 
last would not be at all difficult if young people, in 
packing, would remember to put in afew yards of 
cheesecloth, of turkey-red calico, a few yards of 
tarlatan of different colors, a yard of stiff canvas, 
some fine wire, all the bright buttons they own, and 
all the gold and silver braid that they can gather. 
A little forethought will provide many, if not all, 
the things needed in out-of-door tableaux, or for 
illustrating poems for the amateur photographer. 
To the latter Miss Barnes gives hints that would 
be found equally valuable to those who take part 
in the tableaux. Miss Barnes says: 


“Tt matters little what tools are used if into the 
finished work is breathed the breath of artistic life. 
Dr. Emerson seems to think that by the blending of 
science and artin photography each is thereby weakened, 
and that each should keep to its own sphere. Is it not 
possible to study science in this connection as one does 
the steps in dancing—very important to follow closely 
at first, but gradually becoming a second nature, so 
that one, so to speak, forgets the letter in the spirit ? 
Let your work be so much a part of you that, while not 
conscious of moving according to fixed rules, you are, 
nevertheless, largely guided by them. While it is not 
always possible to make one’s model fit the picture, it is 
possible to make the picture fit the model. The lines 
of the poem to be illustrated should be carefully chosen. 
Real accessories, such as chairs, curtains, and other 
articles, should be used, except artificial vines or flowers. 

“It requires a certain amount of histrionic ability to 
sit for au ordinary portrait, but infinitely more for an 
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ideal subject. Do not try to get a likeness of your 
model ; the point is to have the picture tell a story. 
Make it do that at any cost. It matters not if the face 
is unrecognizable. t imagination dominate your 
thoughts, and your work will have originality, char- 
acter, unlike that of any one else. Training in some 
branch of art is capital preparation for illustrating, and 
every picture designed is an education for the next one. 
The eye becomes more and more accustomed to realiz- 
ing in a picture ideas suggested by certain stanzas or 
lines, and new ones will be constantly suggested. The 
subject of illustrating poems is destined to bring about 
some striking changes in the world of art. It is in- 
conceivably fascinating, and one’s brain becomes be- 
wildered at what seems to be its destiny. Remember, 
however, first, last, and all the time, these words from 
may ‘ Kavanagh :’ * We judge ourselves by what 
we feel capable of doing, while others judge us by 
what we have already done.’” 


It would not be possible for a group of young 
people to depict a picture that would express the 
artist’s feeling unless they had studied the author’s 
meaning in the poem they were trying to depict; 
nor could the artist arrange the group unless he, too, 
felt.the author’s meaning. So this amusement has a 
twofold benefit: it combines pleasure and training. 
The writing of these suggestions has brought to 
mind some out-of-door tableaux given last summer 
by four little girls who were boarding at the same 
hotel in the Adirondacks. The hotel was on one of 
the carries, at the foot of a hill on the top of which 
was a deserted bark hut, of which the little girls 
took possession, calling it their day camp. A few 
yards of turkey-red calico trimmed with fringes of 
pine cones made beautiful curtains and shelf 
lambrequins. Bright-figured calico made a table 
cover that perfectly satisfied the young housekeepers. 
Stones and mosses were the bric-d-brac, while 
pictures cut from papers and magazines decorated 
the walls. Ona rock just beyond the cottage, the 
former owner had built a platform for his camp bed ; 
the bed of saplings still stood in place, and the 
covering of it with pine boughs furnished daily em- 
ployment, for it always needed more. At the 
corners of this platform were the uprights that had 
held the canvas cover over the bed when it was 
used. These four little girls saw the many advan- 
tages of this platform, which was by turn the resi- 
dence of the mother of the cottage occupants, whom 
they visited often ; again it was a church, and ser- 
mon and hymns were given equal prominence, the 
little girls preaching in turn; it was every promi- 
nent store in New York, and many and curious were 
the things sold over the bed counter. But one day 
it served a new purpose. 

We were invited to come up to camp at four 
o’clock to see some tableaux. While the hour was 
fixed, it was arranged that under no possibility were 
we to come until we heard the whistle. At last the 
signal was given, and we filed up the footpath—it 
was too narrow to walk two abreast. Before we 
reached the top of the hill a little guide met us who 
told us we were not to look toward the platform, 
and led us around with our eyes shut until we were 
told to open them. We found ourselves looking at 
a gayly striped shawl, which was hung from a rope 
tied to the uprights; this was the curtain. The 
bell rang, but the curtain would only go up on one 
side. Several attempts were made to raise it, but 
one side refused to move. There was a whispered 
consultation behind the curtain, and then the audi- 
ence were requested to turn their backs. We did. 
Then the bell rang and we were told to turn back 
again. We did. The shawl was carefully draped 
from the cord. The stage manager announced that 
the tableau was the “Sleeping Beauty.” On the 
pine bed was a little girl of seven years, with closed 
eyes. Her dress of dark blue trimmed with red, 
her hair spread over the green pillow of pines, 
and one round cheek in a dimpled hand, made 
a picture that equaled the name. The bell rang 
again, and that was the signal for the audience to 
turn their backs to the stage, which we obediently 
did. The next tableau was “The Indian Chief.” 
We found her draped in the shawl, which had been 
removed from the rope, scowling through the 
long hair that was pulled over her face, while the 
shingle fastened on a stick was a tomahawk held 
threateningly aloft. ‘Little Nell and her Grand- 
father’ made a very pretty tableau: a long linen 
duster over a blue flannel dress converting a rosy 
little girl into a grandfather. Never was more 
pleasure given with fewer appliances. So success- 
ful were the tableaux that they were often given, 
the refractory curtain being made to work. 

Our comment was that the secret of the children’s 
success was that they used what they had, and 
adapted it to the use they wished to make of it. 
Not a trifling lesson for even older players to learn. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


By tHe Rev. Lyman 


HEN, after nearly four. centuries of un- 
¥ intermitted toil, the children of Israel 
were brought out of their bondage, one 
of the first and best gifts bestowed upon 
them by God was that of a weekly rest- 
day. To prevent the relapse of the nation into its 
old habit of drudgery, this rest-day was secured to 
them by severe penalties against all who should 
violate it. Throughout the Jewish history this 
day remained as a monument and a memorial. Its 
observance was always accounted by the prophets 
as a sign of religious revival, its neglect as an 
evidence of religious apostasy. The Pharisees re- 
tained the ancient reverence for it ; they welcomed 
it with joy ; they regarded it as a feast, not as a fast, 
day; but they hedged it about with minute regula- 
tions which, destroying its liberty, despoiled it of 
its rest. It was seriously argued that to walk upon 
the grass with nailed shoes was a violation of the 
Sabbath because it was a kind of threshing, and to 
catch a flea upon one’s person was a violation be- 
cause it was a kind of hunting ; and it was gravely 
debated whether one might eat a fresh egg on the 
first day of the week, since, in the order of nature, 
it had probably been prepared by the hen upon the 
seventh. 

Christ made no attack upon the Sabbath. He 
seems to have customarily observed the day; at 
least he attended the synagogue worship on that 
day, and took part therein. But his own free and 
joyous life imparted itself to his disciples ; his own 
quiet disregard of the burdensome ceremonialism 
was imitated by his disciples. The Pharisees for- 
bade healing on the Sabbath. Are there not, they 
said, six days in which men may come to be healed ? 
Christ publicly, and without any hesitation, broke 
over this rule and cured the sick on the seventh as 
on any other day. Deducing a law from Nehe- 
miah’s edict prohibiting the traders from bringing 
their merchandise into Jerusalem on the Sabbath 
to sell, the Pharisees prohibited all bearing of bur- 
dens on that day. Christ, when he healed the 
paralytic or the impotent, told him to take up the 
mattress on which he lay, and carry it off, as he 
would on any other day. His disciples, catching 
his spirit, when walking through the wheat field 
plucked the ears of wheat and ate them, rubbing 
them in their hands to separate the kernel from the 
chaff. When they were assailed for this violation 
of the specific Pharisaic regulations, which forbade 
one to pluck the ears of grain because that would 
be a kind of reaping, Christ answered not only 
by pointing them to an Old Testament illustration 
of the truth that all ceremonial and ritualistic laws 
are subordinate to human welfare, but by declaring 
broadly and generically that the Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath ; that it is, in the 
truest sense of the term, man’s day; and, hence, 
whatever is for man’s highest and truest welfare 
is appropriate for the day whose observance is 
alwave to be tested by its usefulness for the human 
race. 

The current notion that Christ and his Apostles 
authoritatively substituted the first day of the week 
for the seventh is absolutely without any authority 
in the New Testament. Christ's own life and ex- 
ample inspired his immediate disciples to a most 
un-Pharisaic freedom in their treatment of the 
Jewish Sabbath even while they still remained 
Jews. His death and entombment rendered it 
impossible for them to observe any longer the day 
in which their Lord lay in the tomb as one of 
festivity and rejoicing; his resurrection on the 
following day they could not fail to remember 
with special gladness. As gradually the Christian 
Church lost its Jewish character, and its Jewish 
membership became merged in the world-wide 
membership, the historical associations which had 
given sacredness to the seventh day were forgotten, 
the associations which gave peculiar sacredness to 
the resurrection day became predominant, and thus 
Christian experience found its new expression, not 
only in a new day, bat in a new and better method 
of observance. The day that had memorialized 
simply rest, henceforward, and more and more, 
memorialized a new and divine life. It is not 
cognate to my theme to-day to enter into a discus- 
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sion of the much-disputed Sabbath question ; bat it 
is cognate to say that any attempt, whencesoever 
it emanates, to impose on the joyous freedom of 
the Christian’s Lord’s day the regulationg either of 
the Pharisees of the first century or of the Mosaic 
ritual, is an attempt to put the new wine of Chris- 
tian life into old bottles, only tolerable because it is 
so much better than the contemporaneous attempt, 
ignoring that life altogether, to substitute for the 
joyous Christian festival the pagan exercises of a 
Christless Sun-day. 

The specific lesson of the incident before us needs, 
certainly, no elaborate elucidation. Whatever helps 
humanity is sufficiently a religious work to be a 
legitimate Sabbath work. The Sabbath is a day of 
emancipation, not of bondage; ordained for emanci- 
pation, not for bondage. It is not set apart for 
ritual or worship, but for rest and true re-creation. 
It is a day for physical healing, for intellectual re- 
freshment, for moral uplifting, for spiritual inspira- 
tion. If a woman who is bowed down by a physical 
infirmity may be healed, may not a man who has a 
mental lack be fed? To change the mental food 
and intellectual exercise is wise; to continue that 
of the week is unwise ; but to forbid all mental life 
except hearing of sermons and talking about them 
is most unwise of all. We have kept the library 
and reading-room and museum and art gallery 
closed on the only day on which the wage-earners 
can visit them; and given them instead the Sun- 
day newspaper, with its often poisonous literature 
and always hideous art. In the home, in the com- 
munity, everywhere, Sunday ought to be made the 
happiest and most joyous of the week, the day to 
which weary and hungry souls may look forward as 
the freest and the brightest and the best of all 
the seven. If the Sabbath is not so observed as 
to produce this effect, there is something unchristian 
in the observance. 

QUESTIONS. 

What did the Mosaic law require respecting Sabbath 
observance ? 

Describe the Pharisaic Sabbath. 
spirit by some account of its regulations. 

Compare other teachings of Christ respecting the Sab- 
bath, and state your conclusions as to the Christian 
Sabbath. 

Compare the Puritan and the Continental Sabbath 
with Christ’s instructions, and judge of them by those 
instructions. 

Apply those instructions to some of the practical 
questions of to-day respecting Sabbath observance. 


Illustrate its 
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THE SABBATH DAY. 
By Emity Huntrneron MILER. 


WISE and loving father once spent long 
iM years in preparing a beautiful home for 
his children, and when all was ready for 
them he placed them there to live for 
atime. They were not to be idle, but 
to work, and a great deal was left for them to do. 
The father knew that idleness was pot good for 
them, but he did not wish them to become so inter- 
ested in this work as not to take the rest they 
needed, or so absorbed in thinking and planning 
for it that they should forget him, stay away from 
his house, and grow to be like strangers to him. 
He loved his children, and he wanted they should 
love him and come to him for counsel; but because 
he knew they would not be wise enough to decide 
for themselves about such things, he gave them a 
rule for work and rest. He told them to be dili- 
gent and industrious in attending to their work, but 
that when they had worked for six days they must 
stop and take a day of rest. They were to call 
this rest day “their father’s day,” because it was 
not only that their bodies might be refreshed and 
strengthened, but because on that day all who 
could were to go and see their father and talk with 
him at his own house. They were to think about 
him, to send loving messages to him, to see if they 
could not do some special thing to please him, and 
to talk with each other about his wishes. 

This rest day, this “ father’s day,” was meant to 
be a helpful, happy day, that might continually 
remind the children of their father’s love and care, 
and help them to grow more like him, and under- 
stand his wishes better. 

But after a while these foolish children forgot 
that the day was for love and counsel and thanks, 
and only remembered it was for rest. They were 
very careful to stop all their work—they even made 
hundreds of very silly rules about the little things 
that must not be done on the rest day; but it was 
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not the father’s day any more, as he had meant it 
to be. 

This was the way the Lord gave the Sabbath 
day to his children, and in this way the people had 
come to make it a day without any meaning at all. 
And just as this father might have sent his beloved 
son who had never been separated from him, and 
understood his thoughts and wishes, to teach these 
foolish children, so our Father in heaven sent Jesus 
Christ to show what this rest day was really meant 
to be, and to say to them, “ This is your Father's 
day, but it was meant for your help; it was made 
for you.” 

He taught by his example. He always kept 
holy the Sabbath day, but he did many things 
which the teachers of the Jews had forbidden. He 
taught that it was right to feed the hungry on the 
Sabbath, and to relieve those that were sick and 
suffering. He taught in the synagogues on the 
Sabbath, but he also taught in houses on that day, 
speaking to those that gathered about the door. 

He went to worship with the congregation, but 
he stopped his teaching to heal a poor sufferer who 
did not even ask for help a woman who for eight- 
een years had been bowed together so that she 
could not lift herself up. She did not speak, but 
Jesus saw her; he called her to him; he told her 
she was loosed from her infirmity; he laid his 
hands upon her, and immediately she was made 
straight, and broke out in praise and thanksgiving 
to God. 

No doubt there was commotion among the peo- 
ple, for they glorified God and rejoiced, and when 
the ruler of the synagogue, who was really angry 
with Jesus, rebuked them for coming to be healed 
on the Sabbath, the Lord rebuked him. He told 
him he was not honest, since those who forbade 
the healing of disease on the Sabbath would them- 
selves do what they called necessary work, such 
as taking care of their cattle. Men and women are 
of more value than cattle, and whatever we can do 
to relieve their souls or their bodies from that which 
bows them down we may do on the Sabbath. “It 
is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.” 

How shall we tell what is really doing good ? 

By observing whether it leads people to glorify 
God 


What we do on the Sabbath should be more 
than harmless: it must be helpful; it must help 
us to understand God better; bring us into sym- 
pathy with him ; give new strength to the soul as 
well as the body ; lift us up that we may glorify 
God. 

What we do for others should have the same re- 
sult. Satan binds bodies as well as souls; poverty, 
disease, suffering, ignorance, are all more or less 
his chains. It is lawful to loose them on the Sab- 
bath day, and in this way we make the Sabbath 
truly “the Lord’s day,” and share with our Father 
the work from which he never rests. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


BELIEVERS: WHAT? WHY? RESULTS OF 
FAITH. 
(John xvi., 30; Acts ii., 44; 1 Pet. i., 8.) 
= Fal HE Apostles’ Creed thus sums up the es- 


sentials of evangelical faith: Belief in 
God, as Father and Creator; belief in 
Jesus Christ, as the Son of God, his in- 
carnation, his mediatory life and death, 
his resurrection and ascension, and the final judg- 
ment of the world by him ; belief in the Holy Spirit, 
the Church universal, the fellowship of believers, 
the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection and eternal 
life. The cardinal point, however, is Jesus Christ, 
for accepting him we accept God. “ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” Accepting him, 
we must accept his words concerning himself, his 
work, and all the rest, and we also accept the Holy 
Spirit of promise. 

Oar faith in Christ is based upon the manifestation 
of hisnself to the seeking soul ; as Dr. Bushnell says, 
quoting Paul: “ ‘God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.’ This it is that has con- 
quered the assaults of doubt and false learning in 
all past ages, and will in all ages tocome. No 
argument against the sun will drive it from the sky. 
No mole-eyed skepticism, dazzled by its brightness, 
can turn away the shining it refuses to look upon. 
And they who long after God will be ever turning 
their eyes thitherward, and, either with reason or 
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without reason, or, if need be, against manifold im- 
pediments of reason, will see and believe.” 

Jesus many times attributed the working of his 
miraculous power to the faith of the healed. “ Thy 
faith hath saved thee.” Divine power cannot avail 
for the soul that will not reach out the hand of faith 
and lay hold upon it. Odur faith is more dependent 
upon our own wills than we are inclined to think. 
We know how decidedly we reject any word that 
reflects upon a trusted friend, and, even when cir- 
cumstances seemingly prove the saying true, westill 
refuse to allow it a place in our mind. Should we 
as decidedly hold to our faith in Christ in spite of 
all the doubts that assail us from within and with- 
out, we would be stronger Christians. 

James shows the futility of a faith that does not 
prove itself by works, and Paul bids Timothy to be 
“‘an ensample to them that believe, in word, in 
manner of life, in love, in faith, in purity.” Thus 
working out our faith in our living, our faith itself 
grows stronger with each exercise of it, until we 
can say, “I know him whom I have believed.” 

A love of Christ, an entering into his service, a 
love of our fellow-men strong enough to win them 
to him, a character that reminds others of the Mas- 
ter we serve—these are the results of a true faith 
in him. We should value our faith as the means 
to this end. 

We will do well to study for ourselves a larger 
portion of the first chapter of 1 Peter than is given 
in our reference. The revision prints the passage 
from the third to the twelfth verses in one para- 
graph. Reading it thus, we are enabled to get a 
full view of the thought as it stood in the Apostle’s 
mind. 

References: Ps. xxvii., 13; Is. xliii.. 10, 11; 
Mark ix., 23, 24; Luke i., 45; John i.. 7, 12—v., 
24—vii, 39—xi.. 25-27—xii., 4446—xiv, 1, 
10-12—xvii., 8, 21—xx., 29. 31; Acts xv., 11— 
xvii., 11, 12—xxvii., 25; Gal. ii, 16; Eph. i. 
12-14; Heb. iv., 2, 3—xi., 1-3, 6, 13, 27, 39; 
1 John iii., 23—v., 1, 4, 5, 10, 13-15. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt.. ix. 27-31; (2) Acts 
xvi.. 25-34; (3) Mark xi.. 20-24; (4) John iii., 
14-21; (5) Mark xvi., 9-20: (6) Rom. x., 4-17; 
(7) John xvi., 30; Acts ii., 44; 1 Pet. i, 8. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


As a lamp is more conspicuous in surrounding 
darkness, so a saint in abounding wickedness. 


Baxter said: I preach as if I'd never preach 
again, as a dying man to dying men. 


We account the Scriptures of God to be the 
most sublime philosophy.—[ Sir Isaac Newton. 


A minister of Christ might, with great propriety, 
begin every sermon with, “ I have a message from 
God to thee.” 


We are justified, not by giving anything to God 
of what we do, but by receiving from God what 
Christ hath done. 


Matthew Henry says: The happiest life on earth 
is one that is spent in the service of God, and in 
communion with God. 


The blood of the Cross is the groundwork of the 
intercession for us, the Spirit’s work in us, and the 


glory prepared for us. 


is what we should ardently long after ; for what will 
not dove accomplish ! 


If faith everywhere resists, and everywhere out- 
lives all the denials, all the doubts, and all the 
darkness which oppress mankind, it is that man 
bears within himself an imperishable consciousness 
of the enduring bond which connects him with God 
and God with him.—[ Guizot. 


A smooth sea never made a skillful mariner, 
neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify any one for usefulness and happiness. The 
storms of adversity, like the storms of the ocean, 
arouse the faculties, and excite the invention, pru- 
dence, skill, and fortitude of the voyager. 

- At first men have very light ideas of sin; but 
when the Holy Spirit begins to deal with them, sin 
grows to be an intolerable burden, and the more 
they know sin, the more astounded they are that 
they ever should have taken any pleasure in it.— 


Spurgeon. 


Deep, intense, personal love for Christ, springing 
out of an apprehension of his boundless love to us, ) 
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Reicious News. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 
AT ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 12-15. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


he the Christian Endeavor part of the religious 
world realities seem to exceed anticipations. The 
most glowing prophecies put a membership in these 
societies of half a million beyond 1890 by two or 
three years. But already this limit is passed, with 
160,000 to spare. From Monday evening until Fri- 
day morning “specials” were rolling into the big 
Union Station. Chicago alone sent a delegation 
five hundred strong, Indianapolis a train-load. From 
all over the region about St. Louis hundreds of car- 
loads have poured in, while from New England and 
the Middle States several excursions of “solid vesti- 
buled sleepers” have come, crowded with young, 
earnest Christian life. 

The Pacific States and the Queen’s American 
dominion are here too, with large delegations 
hungry for the good things of the great convention. 
It makes one stop and think as he calmly looks on. 
He is profoundly impressed with the vitality of Chris- 
tianity and deeply stirred with gratitude and hope. 

A year’s hard work of preparation by the faith- 
ful “Committee of *90” blossoms out in well- 
nigh perfect arrangements. Every usher and page 
knows just what is expected of him; and the im- 
mense chorus under Professor Lindsley, with organ, 
piano, and cornet accompanists, are ready. 

A few minutes past four o’clock [ June 12] Presi- 
dent F. E. Clark, D.D., walked across the platform 
escorting Governor D. R. Francis, of Missouri, and 
the Rev. S. J. Nicholls, D.D., of this city. The 
sight that greeted his eyes must have touched his 
heart and reminded him of the words, “Clear 
as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an 
army with banners.” ‘The terror, however, is con- 
fined, in this case, to the devil’s camp. One of 
the banners—that of Iowa—deserves special men- 
tion. This is its device: “ A schoolhouse on every 
hilltop, and no saloon in the valley.” 

The applause and the organ voluntary ended, Dr. 
Clark pulled the “throttle,” and the machinery of 
this great convention began to move. Devotional 
exercises came first, and then followed the com- 
pletion of the clerical organization of the Conven- 
tion in the election of scribe,and soon. This done, 
we listened to the speeches of welcome. 

Governor Francis, a man urider forty, spoke well 
for the citizens of State and city. Alluding to the 
rapid growth of the societies, complimenting Dr. 
Clark, he uttered some ringing sentences about de- 
molishing sectional barriers and leveling denomina- 
tional differences. 

Among many other good things he said: “The 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church, 
and the blood of the young people is the life of the 
Church.” 

Dr. Nicholls spoke for the churches, on the “ glory 
of youth associated with the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, and of their splendid energy in the grandest 
work that ever engaged the heart of man.” When 
he referred to the crowds from Kansas and Ne- 
braska in “original packages,” he brought down 
the house. He also illustrated the denominations 
by the separate cells in a voltaic battery joined by a 
patent coupler, thus showing the value of confedera- 
tion. Taking up the criticism that the Church 
has too many societies, he showed that this was a 
necessity on account of its higher development. 
“The higher the form of life, the more organic al- 
ways.” 

On behalf of the Board of Trustees of the United 
Society, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, of Chicago, 
responded. He compared four prominent de- 
nominations to a musical quartette, with the 
Methodists as pathetic a/to, the Congregationalists as 
soprano, the Presbyterians as tenor, and the Baptists 
as basso, with voice mingling grandly in the sound 
of many waters. 

After all this welcoming, the clear keynote of the 
Convention being set to the tune of deep spiritual- 
ity, sincere fellowship, and earnest aggressiveness, 
we were all ready to hear Dr. Clark’s presidential 
address in the evening. This is published in full 
in the “Golden Rule.” 

He began by giving statistics showing the devel- 
opment of this great uprising of young Christians, 
and then spoke strongly and level-headedly of the 
fundamental principles underlying it. He put 
these as (1) a revival of the covenant idea; (2) a 
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revival of conscience; (3) a revival of fellowship. 
These points he elaborated and defended admira- 
bly, cutting the ground from under the “ croakers,” 
and showing the needlessness of any denominational 
defection because of lack of loyalty to the local 
church in local societies. 

As the motto for 1890, he gave: “One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

Following closely upon Dr. Clark’s address came 
his introduction of the newly elected General Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. W. Barr, who neatly responded. 

The Convention sermon was preached by Dr. 
P. S. Henson, of Chicago, who confessed his con- 
version to the Christian Endeavor idea, and pro- 
ceeded very ably to preach “the Gospel in St. 
Louis also” by elaborating the teaching of Paul in 
2 Timothy iii., 16and 17. “The Book and the Build- 
ing”’ (i. ¢., of character) was his theme. 

The second day of the Convention has been 
crowded full of good things. The Treasurer’s re- 

rt told of the financial prosperity of the United 
Society, and did not end, as heretofore, with an 
appeal for funds. 

The two prominent topics of the morning pro- 
gramme were “The Three Elements of the Pledge”’ 
and “ Our Associated Members.” These distinctive 
features of the movement were discussed by the 
Rev. Drs. O. H. Tiffany, W. H. MeMillen, of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., and Wayland Hoyt. Dr. Tiffany’s cli- 
max was a strong plea for “Christian Endeavor ” 
and its interdenominationalism. 

Among the reports of the States many interesting 
things said, in two-minute speeches, showed the 
worth of “Endeavor ” methods. Not least among 
them was the mention of a Society in the Wisconsin 
State prison of ninety members, whose greetings 
were read. 

The afternoon was given up to many meetings, in 
many places, for consideration of committee work. 
Dr. Burrell, of Minneapolis, could not fill his en- 
gagement for the evening on account of his wife's 
illness; but the immense audience listened with 
interest to addresses by the Rev. W. C. Bitting, of 
New York, and Dr. McLean, of Oakland, Cal., on 
“The Model Society.” An overflow meeting was 
necessary, and Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, again 
made himself useful. During this session Dr. Hoyt 
announced that the Trustees had voted to hold the 
next Convention in Minneapolis. 

The programme was resumed with unabated in- 
terest and by hourly increasing crowds on Saturday. 
The morning prayer-meeting at 6:30 o’clock was 
attended by over 4,000 delegates, at which time, 
under the skillful leadership of Mr. H. H. Smith, 
of Washington, D. C., by actual count, over 375 
took part, to edification. ‘This shows some fidelity, 
to say the least, both to prayer-meeting and prayer- 
meeting pledge. 

Dr. Ford, of the First Baptist Church of St. 
Louis, at a few hours’ notice, took Dr. Harper’s 
place, and in a masterly address proved himself 


more than equal to the emergency. 


Then came the two pastors of President Harrison 
—Haines, of Indianapolis, and Hamlin, of Wash- 
ington. Dr. Haines talked about “ Atmosphere.” 
It was a remarkably good speech, combining the 
solid strokes with the light and the taking touches. 
Dr. Hamlin spoke to us on “ Good Exercise.” 

Dr. Farrer, of Albany, marshaled the ministerial 
forces for testimony, and for an hour and a half 
we had a rattling fire of four-minute indorsements 
from men like Dr. Reed, of St. Louis, Dr. Beckley, 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Ray, of Topeka, Kan., the 
Rev. P. T. Pockman, of New Brunswick, N. J,, 
and others equally noted. The bell of the exact 
time-keeper, Mr. Daamactiin of Philadelphia, who 
was moved neither by fear nor favor, cut short many 
of these “ speechlets.” 

The excursion down the Mississippi during the 
afternoon required three of the biggest boats afloat, 
and was appreciated as a cooler not only, but a 
revealer of the environs of the beautiful city. We 
“rounded to” and tied fast together at the United 
States Army barracks, and listened to an eloquent 
Canadian brother, the Rev. W. W. Andrews, of 
Toronto, who wants the Convention of 1892 for his 
city. Some of us hope he will get it, too. 

Dr. McGrew, of New York, spoke in the evening, 
and we listened to a poem on “ The Wheels.”’ 

The old Board of Trustees of the United Society, 
or the Corporation, by vote of said Society at its 
annual meeting in Boston week before last, is en- 
larged, so that, in addition to the familiar names of 
Van Patten, Hill, Dickinson, Boynton, Burnham, 
Brokaw, Grose, Hoyt, Wanamaker, Adriance, 
Leech, Barrows, Pennell, Clark, Baer, and Shaw, it 
takes the following names now to complete the list 
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—viz.: the Rey. T.S. Hamlin, D.D., the Rev. T.S. 
Hastings, D.D., President M. E. Gates, LL.D., the 
Rev. Bishop Fallows, D.D., the Rev. H. C. Farrer, 
D.D., the Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D., the Rev. J. T. 
Beckley, D.D., the Rev. W. H. McMillan, D.D., 
the Rev. W. W. Andrews, the Rev. G. H. Wells, 
D.D., the Rev. Dr. Darvey, the Rev. R. L. Swain, 
D.D. This is pretty thick with D.D.’s, but they 
are good men in spite of this. 

The St. Louis Christian Endeavor Union Com- 
mittee of Nine for 1890, to whom belongs much of 
the credit for the success of the Convention, hav- 
ing worked “like beavers” for many months, were 
presented with a huge shield of flowers; and, as 
they appeared on the platform to acknowledge it, 
were given a perfect ovation. 

This over, Dr. Andrews, of Canada, seized the 
opportunity to mingle together the folds of Union 
Jack and the Star-Spangled Banner. After a well- 
put, telling remark, he called upon President Clark 
to marry them, who did it gracefully, the whole 
thing being tremendously cheered. 

Sunday morning at 9:30 o’clock the Rev. Dr. 
Hubbert, of Nashville, Tenn., addressed us on 
“The Young Christian’s Daty to His Own Church.” 
Then, after a half-hour of prayer for God’s bless- 
ing on the church services, we scattered and blessed 
those churches with the largest audiences they have 
had for many a day. Many of the pulpits were 
filled by the visiting ministers. Sunday afternoon 
the Rev. Dr. Greene, of Boston, spoke strongly for 
the Sunday-school; Mr. R. P. Wilder, of Union 
Seminary, New York, for missions, and the Rev. 
W. H. G. Temple (President Clark’s successor in 
Phillips Church, Boston) for temperance. After 
Mr. Wilder’s speech a dozen or more missionary 
volunteers, men and women, “came to the front’ 
and engaged in a service made up of Scripture 


verses and songs, in which they gave themselves to 


the work in foreign lands. On their breasts they 
wore large placards marked Japan, China, Africa, 
Anywhere, and so op. Some of these persons are 
already commissioned ; others soon will be. 

In the evening, Dr. Stimpson’s address on “ Power 
from On High” ushered in the great consecration 
meeting led by the Rev. B. Fay Mills. At this 
meeting hundreds of young men and maidens by 
some sign or other rededicated themselves to the 
“King of kings.” So ended the meeting, singing 
“God be with you till we meet again,” and under 
the sweet spell of the _— benediction. 

Looking back on these four never-to-be-forgotten 
days, we note that the responsiveness of the audience 
proved conclusively that the youth of our land are 
in thorough sympathy with sociological reforms, 
sound on the public school question, and eager for 
the fray'in missions. We may depend upon this, 
viz., that the young people are intelligent, far- 
sighted, broad-minded, and thoroughly weary of the 
divisive elements growing out of sectarianism. 

They who try to perpetuate “isms” must not 
count upon their support. It is Christ and his 
Church they are laboring together with God and 
men for. We are sure this Convention has made 
plain the interdenominationalism of this movement 
and its adaptability to the needs of the times. 


MR. MOODY'S NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES. 


Mr. Moody has issued a letter announcing the 
“ Eighth General Conference for Bible Study and Equip- 
ment for Service ” to be held at Northfield, Mass., this 
summer. From this letter we quote the closing para- 


graphs : 

Encouraged by the manifest tokens of God’s favor in all 
the autumn gatherings since the first memorable Convoca- 
tion, and confident of this very thing, t He who met us in 
power in former days, and who is “able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think,”’ will not fail us in 
the days to come, we have coun arranged for a ten days’ 
Conference at Northfield, Mass., from July 31 to August 


9, At this meeting a number of God’s honored servants 


r. Marcus 


for a closer communion with 
God, and more spiritual wisdom, zeal, and power to do his 
work, are most heartily invited to assemble with us, 

Board may be obtained at the Seminary buildings dur- 
ing the time of the meetings for ove dollar and fifty cents 
a day, to secure which please address me. Accommo- 
dations may also be obtained at the new hotel, ‘* The North- 
field,” by applying to the manager, Mr. Samuel Grigg. 

Yours truly, D. L. Moopy. 


A correspondent sends us from Northampton, Mass., 
the following item regarding the coming College Con- 
ference at 


Mr. Moody has secured for his college gathering, tu be held 
at Northfield June 28 to July 9, a Cambrid 


orthfield : 


magn, now 


from this and other lands, whose praise is in all the churches, 
will be present as ** helpers of our joy ’’ and ministers of grace. 
Among them are the Rev. A. J. ealien, D.D., of Boston, 
Professor Moorhead, Major D. W. Whittle, DI 
Rainsford, of London, Mr. John G. Wooley, Mr. George D. 
Mackay, of New York, the Rev. Mr. Gumbart, of Boston, 
and others. The leaders of song will be Mr. Ira D. Sankey 
and Mr. ; C. Stebbins. 
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of All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, London—the Rev. 
W. R. Mowll, M.A. = 

He is admirably fitted by his physique, by his rich, — 2 
spiritual life, by his geniality, by the freshness of his thought 
and fearlessness of speech, to win the hearts of the students 
who may be so fortunate as tohear him. We heartily second 
Mr. Moody’s appeal to students to place themselves under 
such instructors as will be represented at Northfield. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


In The Christian Union for June 12 the statement 
was made that Atlanta University “closes the present 
ear without addition to its debt.” The Rev. Horace 
umstead, D.D., writes us that that statement was a 
little premature. By the same mail came the follow- 
ing communication, to which we are very glad to call 
the attention of our readers : 


The undersigned begs to announce that since the publica- 
tion of the appeal in behalf of Atlanta University, signee by 
the Revs. Phillips Brooks, George A. Gordon, Brooke Her- 
ford, and others, and da May 7, 1890, $5,500 have been 
received or secured for the current year’s expenses of the 
University. ‘Twenty-five hundred dollars more are needed to 
supply the deficiency still existing, and it is earnestly hoped 
that friends of the University who have not yet sent in 
their contributions will do so at their earliest convenience. 

e school year ends this month, and it is very desirable 
that the amount should be raised before the summer vaca- 
tion. Subscriptions and remittances may be sent to William 
Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal Street, Boston. 

Wiuturam Lioyp Garrison, Treasurer. 


DECIDEDLY A CHRISTIAN UNION MEETING. 


A meeting of the Hudson Valley Universalist Asso- 
ciation was held in All Souls’ Church, Albany, June 13. 
Clergymen of other denominations were invited to take 
part, and several accepted. The Rev. John A. Beving- 
ton, assistant rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Chant, 
was to have spoken on “ The Relation of the Church to 
Modern Thought,” but, being advised by Bishop Doane 
not to take part, sent a note expressing sympathy with 
the movement. The Rev. Isaac N. Phelps, of the First 
Baptist Church, spoke on “ The Relation of the Church 
to Modern Reforms.” The Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, spoke on “ Creed 
Revision.” Rabbi dchlesinges took part in the dis- 
cussions. Other clergymen were present. This is 
said to be the first meeting of the kind ever held in 
Albany. 


A COSTLY CHURCH. 


“ Harper’s Weekly ” for June 14 contains a deserip- 
tion, with illustrations, of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Denver, Colorado. This church, says the 
“ Weekly,” ‘‘represents in actual valuation more than 
oneoquarter of a million dollars, and is one of the most 
magnificently appointed churches in America.” At- 
tached to the church is “ an elegant parsonage, the cost 
of which, including lots and furnishings, amounted to 
$20,000.” The organ in this luxurious church is “ the 

test o in America, constructed at a cost of 
30,000.” The description further tells us that “the 
church occupies four lots on the northeast corner of 
Eighteenth Street and Broadway,which were purchased 
at a cost of $75,000.” Weare not told what the stained- 
glass windows cost, but they “are very artistic and 
effective, as is also the fresco.” 

There is no mention made in the article of the con- 
tributions of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
cause of missions, or of humane and charitable work in 
its own parish, but we sup that such contributions 
from its treasury are very large. They ought to be in 
order to compare decently with the figures and dollars 
marks—which would probably astonish John Wesley 
could he see them—so prominently printed above. A 
church may beautify and adorn itself for the good of 
the community ; a five-million-dollar cathedral may be 
a glory to God and a benefit to man ; but a parade of 
the price of luxuries, which is bad enough in a Fifth 
Avenue parvenu, is very much worse than bad taste in a 
Christian church or its friends. 

Trinity Methodist oo pag Church is, undoubtedly, 
not responsible for such a dollars-and-cents view of its 
character. It is simply unfortunate, and we extend it 
our sympathies rather than our congratulations on the 
publication of the article. ° 


MISSION NOTES. 


As India is engrossing at the present time so much 
of the attention of the Christian Church, figures relat- 
ing to its people and their religion may be useful. In 
March, 1888, the population of British India, including 
the Protectorates and Feudatories, was reckoned by the 
Government at 269,000,000. It is calculated that there 
are about two millions of Christians in India, counting 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and adherents of what 
are known as the Eastern Churches. To the Romish 
Church about a million adherents are assigned ; to 
the Syrian, Armenian, and Greek Churches about 300,- 
000 ; to the Church of England, 360,000 ; to the Pres- 
byterian Churches, 20,000; and to other Protestant 
communions, 158,000. There are still 106,000,000 men 
and 111,000,000 women who can neither read nor write. 
The different languages spoken are 109. 


In Canton, China, with its 1,500,000 inhabitants, 
there are fifteen Christian chapels, where missionaries 
and the native ministers preach the Gospel, not on 
Sunday only, but daily, and from two to four hours 
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each day, to audiences varying from fifty to several 
hundreds. After the sermon, Chinese evangelists con- 
tinue the service. Free conversations and discussions 
follow ; rooms are at hand for private conferences, and 
Christian books and tracts are kept in readiness and 
disposed of in | numbers. The preaching halls are 
thronged during the hottest months —July, August, and 
September—and from noon till three o’clock, the hot- 
test part of the day. Tens of thousands of visitors to 
the city have heard the Gospel in these chapels and 
halls, and have carried it hundreds of miles into the 
interior. The missionary encounters these in the most 
remote places on his inland tours, and sometimes listens 
with surprise while they repeat the substance of the 
discourse which they have heard. The dialect used by 
most of the missionaries in preaching is the Punti, or 
pure Cantonese, by which they have access to twenty 
millions of people. 


The distribution of foreign missionaries in the chief 
missionary fields is reported to be as follows: China 
has one ordained missionary to each 733,000 of popu- 
lation ; Siam, one to each 600,000 ; Corea, one to each 
500,000 ; India, one to each 350,000; Africa, one to 
each 300,000 ; Japan, one to each 215,000 ; Burmah, 
one to each 200,000. Nearly all the missionaries in 
Africa are around the coast. In Central Africa and 
the Soudan there is as yet only one missionary to each 
5,000,000 people. 


Sir Alfred Croft, the British Director of Publie In- 
struction at Bengal, India, after referring to the under- 
mining of Hinduism by English education, remarks : 
“ As to the old religion, I have derived the impression 
that no foundation is left ; that educated Hindu society, 
in its traditional observance of ordinary moral laws, is, in 
fact, ‘working without sanctions.’ The vague form of 
theism to which, at the best, the popular religion has been 
reduced in the minds of educated Hindus, is altogether 
too thin and colorless to supply the emotional force 
witbout which theological propositions are powerless to 
influence conduct.” 


Under the heading “Barbarism in New Mexico,” 
the last number but one of “ The Spirit of Missions ” 
(Protestant Episcopal magazine) publishes the follow- 
ing: “Though there are now about 100,000 Americans 
in New Mexico and Arizona, yet the Mexicans form the 
bulk of the population in the former very extensive 
territory. They live for the most part in small adobe 
houses, and they are very ignorant and superstitious. 
A missionary ibesing among them says: ‘ The peop'e 
in this place are industrious ; but they are living in 
darkness and superstition. They believe in witches. 
They believe that people turn into cats, and may be- 
come men and women again at pleasure. The pagan- 
ism in this land of Christian liberty would astonish 
Eastern people. We call it home missionary work. It 
is as foreign as though the Pacific Ocean separated us 
from the United States. The present condition of 
these people is the result of two hundred years of dark- 
ness. Could you see the blood streaming from the 
wounds of these “ penitentes,” and many other acts of 
barbarism, your hearts would be touched.’ ” 


The donations to the American Board for the month 
of May are $914.80 smaller than the same month last 
year. The legacies are larger by $6,805.87. The in- 
crease in nine months in donations is $30,562.64, and 
in legacies $92,973.69. The total receipts for nine 
months are $454,228.34. The total appointments of 
missionaries and assistant missionaries since November 
1 are fifty-six—twenty-one men, thirty-five ladies. 
Of the men five are graduates of Yale, four of Chicago, 
three of Oberlin, two of Hartford, one of Andover, one 
Presbyterian, one Methodist, one physician, two un- 
ordained, one taking theology under private instructor. 
Micronesia, which has been so crippled in its force by 
deaths and removals, it is stated is to be reinforced by 
eleven missionaries on the next sailing of the “ Morn- 
ing Star.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—The Rev. J. S. Black was installed pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis, Minn., 
June 11. 

—The Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., of Lowell, Mass., 
accepts a call to Park Avenue Congregational Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—The Rev. A. D. Wolfe, of the class of 90, Union 
Theological Seminary, was ordained and installed in 
the Presbyterian Church of State Center, Iowa, on 
June 12. 

—The Rev. Joseph F. Elder, D.D., of New York, 
has received a unanimous call to the Calvary Baptist 
Church of Albany, N. Y. 

—The Rev. B. N. Spahr, a prominent clergyman of 
the Methodist Church in Ohio, died in Columbus on 
June 4. The “Ohio State Journal” says of him : 
“ Besides filling some of the most important stations of 
his Conference, he served sixteen years as a Presiding 
Elder. He was twice elected to the General Confer- 
ence of his Church. In this city he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of a large and influential class of citizens in all 
branches of the Church, and out of it. He was for 
years a member of the School Board, during part 
of which time he served as its president. He was 
called on to preach by og of the churches, and fre- 

uently officiated at the First Presbyterian Church.” 
ne of Mr. Spahr’s two sons, Charles Spahr, Ph.D., 
is on the editorial staff of The Christian Union. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer be given as promptly as practicable.]} 


1. Who were the first fifteen Roman emperors ; and what 
was the order of their succession? 2. Has Lord Tennyson 
ever written an autobiography? 3. Is there any book which 
gives instruction in the art of writing music? If so, where 
may | obtain it? 4. What is the process of obtaining a 
patent for an invention? 5. ls the Quaker sect diminish- 
ing? 6. In your opinion, can one possessed of the Christian 
spirit transmit it to another? 7. Do you understand the 
meaning of Matt. xii., 31, 32, to be that a person committing 
the ‘‘ unpardonable sin’’ forfeits all hope of heaven, even 
though he may repent? 8. Have any Territories been ad- 
mitted as States since the admission of the two Dakotas, 
Washington, and Montana ? A. M. 


1. Julius Cesar, Cesar Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian. 2. No. 3. 
“Elements of Notation and Harmony,” by Ludwi 
Bussler, “ Catechism of Music,” by J. C. Lobe, bo 
published by G. Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York 
City. 4. Write to Munn & Co., publishers of the 
“Scientific American,” 361 Broadway, New York City. 
5. Many of the principles for which the Friends (mis- 
called the Quaker sect) have faithfully contended 
have gradually permeated the various other denomina- 
tions of Christians, but it is our impression that, as an 
organized body, the Friends are decreasing in numbers. 
7. No; rather that this sin destroys the capability of 
repentance. 8. No. 


I have an impression that I saw in one of your papers a 
few months ago a statement of evidence of the existence of 
the ** pillar of salt’’ into which Lot’s wife was turned, as hav- 
ing been seen testified to as a veritable fact by many 
during the ages past. L. E. M. 

Many have testified to having seen such a pillar, and 
to their belief that it was the remains of Lot’s wife. 
See, however, the papers on the subject contributed to 
the “Popular Science Monthly” in February and 
March last, by ex-President White, who fully demon- 
strates the unhistorical character of the tradition. 


Some time since, perhaps two or three years, there was a 
notice of a book, 1 think then recently published, which was 
highly recommended in The Christian Union for use in 
family worship, with select reading of Scripture, prayers 
ete. Can I through Inquiring Friends ”’ obtain the title o 
this book, by whom published, the price, etc.? nan 


We recommend a volume edited by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, entitled “ For Family Worship,” published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 753 Broadway, New York City. 


Do you know of a prolonged sea voyage for an invalid in 
which can be combined comfortable appointments and mild 
climate ? H. M.S. 

We referred this question to one of The Christian 
Union’s well-known contributors, who says: “Of all 
the prolonged sea voyages with which I[ am acquainted, 
nothing begins to compare with the Azores trip. I can 
recommend that both as to health, advantages, and 
economy. Your correspondent can obtain full icu- 
lars as regards sailing day, expense, etc., by addressing 
Mr. Fred. O. Houghton, care of E. A. Adams & Co., 
No. 115 State Street, Boston, Mass. In brief, the round 
trip by sailing vessel costs 3100, and the trip occupies 
about three months, two-thirds of which are spent on 
the water, either going or coming, or in short voyages 
between different islands, and the remaining month is 

on shore at four or five islands, where the price 
at the best hotels is uniformly $1 a day. My trip 
of three months, including presents and everything, 
cost less than $200.” 


Please give me the address of one or more manufacturers of 
the best water motor, for running light machinery, such as 
fly-fans, sewing-machines, etc. Also the address of manu- 
facturers of fly-fans to be run by water motors. D. E. H. 


Write to the Tuerk Hydraulic Power Co., 12 Cort- 
landt Street, New York City, and to the Backus Water 
Motor Co., Newark, N. J If you have an oppor- 
tunity to take a current from an electric system that is 
in operation in your town, it would be much cheaper 
for you to run an electric motor than a water motor, as 
a water motor is an uneconomical way of making power. 
There are small electric motors built for running fans 
and sewing-machines that can be bought anywhere 
from $30 to $40. 


In response to the inquiry made in this column con- 
cerning John Quincy Adams’s use of “ Now | lay me 
down to sleep,” the editor of that excellent magazine 
‘Wide Awake” sends the following : 


The statement referred to appeared in **‘ Wide Awake” 
for November, 1888, in the John Quincy Adams chapter of 
the series ** Children of the White House ;’’ the fact was 

iven for the article, I believe. by a niece of the **Old Man 

oquent,’’ Miss Elizabeth Adams, of Quincy, — : 


In answering a — with regard to a continuous 
narrative of the Four Gospels two weeks ago, we 
omitted to add to Dr. Butler’s “ The Fourfold Gospel,” 
‘The Gospel Commentary : A Complete Chronological 
Narrative of the Life of our Lord, woven from the text 
of the Four Evangelists,” by James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott, published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
New York. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.’ 


There are certain books the appearance of which 
is noteworthy, apart from the intrinsic value of the 
subject matter and its treatment. The treatise 
before us is one of this nature. The author is a 
Southern lawyer, who has undertaken a study of 
the most comprehensive kind, under circumstances 
which would go far toward discouraging the aver- 
age historical writer. Living in a city of the far 
South, in an atmosphere peculiarly unsympathetic 
to the student, finding little encouragement except 
among a few of his brother lawyers, Mr. Taylor 
has devoted the whole of his leisure for the last 
fourteen years to the preparation of this volume 
and its continuation, which is now well under way. 
Few who have not experienced the disadvantages 
of a wide separation from library centers can appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the situation. It is always 
a task presenting peculiar obstacles for an Ameri- 
can to write of foreign institutions, but this is 
greatly intensified when the writer not only is at a 
distance from all foreign sources, but is also cut off 
from ready access to the printed authorities con- 
tained in any of our large libraries. Such an ob- 
stacle can only be overcome by travel and the 
acquisition of a private library, both of which entail 
leisure and independent means. These Mr. Taylor, 
as a lawyer dependent upon his profession, we un- 
derstand does not possess. 

The book is noteworthy from another point of 
view. Its object, as stated in the preface, is “to 
draw out the entire historic development of the 
English constitutional system, and the growth out 
of that system of the Federal Republic of the 
United States,” while “in the introduction an effort 
has been made to emphasize the fact that the con- 
stitutional histories of England and the United 
States constitute a continuous and natural evolution 
which can only be fully mastered when viewed as 
one unbroken story.” Turning to the introduction, 
we notice the point to which we wish to call 
attention. Here is traced the evolution of our con- 
stitutional history in what is for Americans the most 
valuable chapter in the book. Passing over the first 
twenty pages,wherein are rehearsed the familiar facts 
regarding the elements furnished by Greek, Roman, 
and Teuton in forming the State, its growth on 
English soil in the form of the typical English 
State, and its transmission to America, we follow 
the history of the colonial corporations, which 
‘‘ were, in a legal and constitutional sense, involun- 
tary and unconscious reproductions of the English 
kingdom.” This process of modification and 
growth is traced through the colonial governments 
to the independent and sovereign States. These 
States, when forced to unite in a confederacy, es- 
tablished a league, “ which represented no advance 
whatever in the science of federal government,” 
and which soon ended in failure. The necessity of 
constructing a more efficient federal system led to 
the adoption of a constitution in which was repro- 
duced, as far as possible, the English constitutional 
system in the form in which it had reappeared in 
the constitutions of the different States. The year 
1789 marks but a step in the growth of our 
Constitution. It marks the reproduction in federal 
form of the main features of the system employed 
in the State governments. This step was not defini- 
tive. Fifteen amendments and constant interpreta- 
tions of the Supreme Court have shown that growth 
and modification was far from ended. In its origi- 
nal form the Constitution failed to define the rela- 
tion of the individual to the United States, as well 
as to the several States—a definition which must 
conform to circumstances and be the result of cir- 
cumstances. Therefore the Constitution of the 
United States did not reach its logical completion 
until after the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment—which amendment was the direct outcome of 
the war, and was intended to reverse the results of 
the Dred Scott case. Thus, instead of being a 
man-made Constitution of a single year, its founda- 
tions rest upon Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Right, and the other landmarks of individual lib- 
erty; and its capstone was not placed until the 
Civil War was completed. Now, there is nothing 


1 The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. An 
Historical Treatise, in which is drawn out by the light of the 
most recent researches the gradual] development of the Eng- 
lish Constitutional System, and the growth out of that sys- 
tem of the Federal Republic of the United States. By Han- 
nis Taylor. In Two Parts. Part 1., ‘The Making of the Con- 
Pp. 616. (Boston: Houghton, ‘Mifflin & Co. 
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especially new in all this. But there is a hopeful 
sigp in the calm, sagacious, and impartial statement 
we. voice from the South of the legitimate results 
of the war; the unbiased interpretation of the Dred 
Seott case, the Fourteenth Amendment, and the 
Slaughter-House cases, and the assertion that our 
Constitution was not complete, our nationality not 
permanently established, until National citizenship 
had been defined, even though in that definition 
State citizenship was secondary. There is no reason 
why such impartiality should not be found among 
the historical and constitutional writers of the 
South; and we may presage that Mr. Taylor’s 
treatise is but the forerunner of much equally fair- 
minded work, in a field where historical sympathy 
and spirit is greatly needed. 

Turning now to the treatment of the subject in 
hand, we notice that the study does not pretend to 
be a re-examination of the sources. It is, as the 
title declares, a historical treatise, and, we may 
add, with a pre-established conception to evolve. 
In the pursuance of this aim the authorities used 
are those of acknowledged reputation, standard 
but not final sources for the skeptical scholar. It 
is one of the greatest obstacles, in this age of his- 
torical iconoclasm, to the summing up in a compre- 
hensive whole of the results of the latest research, 
that, while one is occupied in gathering his material 
and writing his book, the investigating world has 
passed away from him, and he finds himself sanc- 
tioning theories which are by no means universally 
accepted. For this reason it would not be difficult 
for the critical expert in comparative politics or 
Germanic institutions to find flaws in the minutiz 
of the earlier chapters of this work. Bat this we 
do not conceive to be the duty of the critic, for in 
so doing he would fail to appreciate the object for 
which the book has been prepared. This object is 
thus stated by Mr. Taylor: “The work of this vol- 
ume will have been accomplished if I succeed in 
interesting our countrymen in the growth of the 
constitutional principles upon which our Constitu- 
tion is based.” For this purpose the volume is 
long—too long, we think: six hundred pages, with 
perhaps six hundred more to follow, is for the busy 
man a task requiring greater time and persistence 
than our people are accustomed to give to such 
reading. Yet so clear, flowing, and readable is 
this account of the expansion of English constitu- 
tional and administrative principles that it would 
attract where Stubbs, Taswell-Langmead, or Gneist 
would repel. It may be a disappointment to the 
reader of the attractive introductory chapter, who 
finds himself plunged immediately after into the 
primitive institutions of the Teutonic fatherland, 
that there is no prospect of anything further on 
the subject with which the volume opened ; but we 
have little doubt that he will find the formative 
period of the English constitution taking on a new 
interest as he follows the lines of development. 

In his method of treating this formative period 
the author is not led away by influences or parallels ; 
he is at all times temperate and, we may say, con- 
servative in tone. In his opening chapters, how- 
ever, on the founders in the fatherland and the 
Teutonic conquest of Britain, we must take ex- 
ception to his statement that he has made use of the 
most recent researches, when he shows his authori- 
ties to be only Kemble, Freeman, Maine, Von Maurer, 
and Green. Kemble’s mark theory has been gen- 
erally rejected by scholars, and the Teutonic com- 
munity organization has suffered in the hands of 
recent writers. For this reason the positiveness 
with which the old theory is made the basis of these 
chapters renders them less valuable than they would 
have been had the author shown more independence 
of opinion and knowledge of the latest French, 
German, and English authorities. Not only is 
there nothing new stated, but one who depends on 
these chapters as the latest word on the subject is 
greatly misled thereby. But, passing by this de- 
batable ground and stepping on secure territory, 
we are struck with Mr. Taylor’s freshness of pres- 
entation. In many particulars the chapters on the 
unity and constitution of the consolidated kingdom 
are the most satisfactory in the book. Weaving in 
the results of those valuable but technical Harvard 
essays on Anglo-Saxon law, he follows the modifi- 
cation of the Saxon institutions, the growth of a cen- 
tral monarchy, and leaves a clear impression on the 
mind of the importance and persistence of the local 
elements. From this is traced the connection be- 
tween local government and central, the gradual 
binding together of the local conditions with the 
Norman centralized system, and the continuation of 
the representative principle in its various forms. 


Specially clear is the discussion of the trial by jury, 
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the origin and growth of Parliament, the right of 
taxation, its different forms under the earlier kings, 
with its later evolution. In the history of the 
Angevins he is in touch with the spirit of growth in 
all the European countries, so that one may well 
read these chapters as a part of the history of 
medizval civilization. The chapter on the winning 
of the charters appears to be the least original, and 
to contain less fresh exposition than many of the 
others. Mr. Taylor is most at home with the legal 
and judicial phases, and in these particulars he has 
cut loose more than elsewhere from opinions laid 
down by his authorities, and has gone more often 
to the sources. For this reason, in all the chapters 
when discussing the meaning and importance of 
great legal measures, as in the work of Edward I., 
or the modifications which the local courts and city 
jurisdiction underwent in the period from Edward I. 
to Henry [V., the handling is vigerous and without 
complication. The last chapters follow the growth 
and decline of Parliament to Henry VIL., its col- 
lapse under the House of Lancaster, the emancipa- 
tion of monarchy, and its supremacy in the hands 
of the Stuarts, with a brief summary of its history 
to the present. 

As the object of this work is to interest the 
reader as well as to instruct him, we must examine 
for a moment the make-up and style. It will be 
noticed by those who compare the references that 
the author has at times followed too closely his 
authorities. Often he has merely paraphrased Mr. 
Freeman, or has even reproduced his own words, 
generally with, but sometimes without, acknowledg- 
ment. In one or two cases this paraphrasing is not 
happily done, being an expansion of a brief origi- 
nal. In general, Mr. Taylor’s style does not show 
poverty of expression, and his vocabulary is a full 
one, but occasionally one meets repetitions not 
wholly pleasing ; stock phrases three, four, and five 
times repeated, and in the citation of his authorities 
an overuse of laudatory adjectives (vid. p. 469, n. 
1) such as are not customarily found in works 
intended to be of permanent value. 

But these are petty points, flaws for the critic, 
which, while occasionally marring the style, are of 
little seriousness beside the real merits of the book. 
And these merits are, a most comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subject and ability to present it; a 
valid object in view, which does not impair the his- 
torical value of the narrative ; clearness, judicious 
and logical arrangement, a proportioning and bal- 
ancing of forces and influences that is often mas- 
terly ; and, above all, a continuity of movement 
which shows that Mr. Taylor knows what history 
is, and how to write it. 


ROMANISM AND THE REPUBLIC.! 


We do not think that this book is fairly described 
by its title: “A Discussion of the Purposes, As- 
sumptions, Principles, and Methods of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy.” To discuss is to examine, to 
consider, to weigh pros and cons, to conduct an in- 
quiry by an examination of both the favorable and 
the adverse considerations. This book does noth- 
ing of the sort. It is an indictment of the Roman 
Church ; the plea of a prosecuting attorney, who 
makes no attempt to present the other side, or even 
to recognize that there is any other side. It should 
be sub-titled, “‘ An Indictment of the Roman Cath- 
olic Hierarchy as the Foe of Liberty, Progress, Edu- 
cation, Morality,and the American Republic.” The 
true motto on its title-page might be this sentence 
(p. 85): “I indict the Pope of Rome as the 
representative of the Papal policy, the representa- 
tive whom they put forward to stand for the whole 
Church in its antagonism to civil and religious 
freedom, against which he has committed high 
crimes and misdemeanors.”’ The volume before 
us is a “latest edition” of what was in its 
origin a course of eighteen Sabbath evening ser- 
mons delivered by the author in his church (Con- 
gregational), Worcester, Mass. It is as an indict- 
ment, not as a discussion, that this volume is to be 
judged. 

As an indictment it is vigorous, fearless, bold, 
uncompromising, but absolutely, entirely, wholly 
one-sided. It makes no recognition whatever of 
the service which the Roman Catholic Church has 
rendered to mankind. It quotes from the Jesuit 
fathers some truly horrible specimens of casuistry, 
but it contains no recognition of the pure spiritual- 
ity of Madame Guyon, Bishop Fénelon, and Thomas 
% Kempis. It paints in colors wholly somber the 
effect of the repressive policy of Rome on popu- 


1 Romanism and the Republic. By the Rev. T. J. Lansing, 
M.A. (Arnold Publishing Co.) 
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lar intelligence in Italy. Spain, Ireland ; but forget 
that of the. English Reformation 
the subsequent Revolution, leading to civil liberty 
for both England and America, were sown in the 
preaching of the Franciscan friars. It portrays 
the horrors of the Inquisition, but makes no men- 
tion of the self-sacrificing labors of monk and nun 
in missionary field and in hospital service. It rep- 
resents with vigor, if not with undue vehemence, 
the sectarian spirit of the Church, but leaves its 
readers in ignorance of such facts as that presented 
by one Roman Catholic hospital in Brooklyn, which 
not only admits men of all religious faiths and of 
none into its wards, but employs a majority of 
physicians of Protestant faith in its corps of sur- 
geons. ‘The Roman Catholic Church is neither the 
Devil nor the Lord incarnate; it is a very human 
institution, with a very divine sentiment and pas- 
sion of self-sacrifice and service and a very human 
element of ambition and greed, which contend with 
one another for the mastery. And no history of 
the Church—whether Roman Catholic or Protest- 
ant—is true which fails to take account of both ele- 
ments. If any one wishes to know the worst side 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he will find it in this 
volume. And he will find that side, on the whole, 
not unfairly painted, though with some over-color- 
ing. But there is another side, and that he will not 
find here at all. 

As to the value of such a course of sermons we 
are more than doubtful. There was a time when 
the alarm bell needed to be rung, and Luther and 
Wickliffe rang it. That time may possibly come 
again; but at present the remedy for whatever 
dangers are threatened by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy appears to us to be peaceful, not warlike. 
Whatever logical adherence to the Papal creed 
might require, happily we are none of us logical ; 
we are all better or worse—generally better—than 
our creeds; the Roman Catholics are no exception 
to the rule. Personally, we do not distrust the loy- 
alty of the Roman Catholic laity of the United 
States to the land of their adoption. We are 
aware that the Hierarchy are unalterably and on 
principle opposed to the public school system; we 
are unalterably and on principle in favor of it. But 
we propose to fight this issue out by doing what in 
us lies to make the public school system so good 
that parental affection will be more than a match 
for ecclesiastical authority and spiritual terrors. To 
propose, as Mr. Lansing does, to disfranchise all 
Roman Catholics because they acknowledge a su- 
preme allegiance to a foreign potentate, would, in 
‘our judgment, be far more likely to strengthen the 
power of the priesthood, by an the laity to 
wake common cause with their Church in a politi- 
eal campaign thus inaugurated against them and 
it; such a movement could never succeed in accom- 
plishing the disfranchisement attempted ; and if it 
did, seven million people disfranchised for their 
faith would be infinitely more dangerous to the 
Republic than they are now or are ever likely to 
become under a policy of charity which knows no 
distinction of sect and treats all men as breth- 
ren. In short, we recognize the Roman Catholic 
Church as a Christian church, though far from in- 
fallible or impeccable. We propose to live with it 
on terms of amity and esteem, and to conduct, with 
such as there may be within that Church who dis- 
approve a public school system and a free press, 
a frank but friendly battle, as we do with other 
antagonists of what seems to us vital to public 
welfare; in such a contest we have entire con- 
fidence that, with the advantages of general in- 
telligence and American tradition on our side, it 
will be Protestant fault or folly if that sehool sys- 
tem is ever overthrown or that free press ever 
effectually muzzled. 


It is an interesting fact that both Mr. Howells and 
Mr. James seem to have recovered a good degree of 
their former freshness and hold upon life in their re- 
cent stories. “ A Hazard of New Fortunes” registered 
a very perceptible inflow of vitality and power, and Mr. 
James’s latest story, The Tragic Muse, which appeared 
serially in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and has now come 
from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) 
in two handsome volumes, shows a similar gain in 
freshness of feeling and vigor of treatment. When 
Mr. James published “ The Bostonians,” it seemed to 
many people as if he had parted not so much with his 
art as with that vitality which alone makes art valu- 
able. “A London Life,” although a very di ble 
story, indicated a return to his earlier methods, and 
“The Tragic Muse ” seems to us stronger and better 
in every way than “A London Life.” It is in many 
respects the best story Mr. James has written. It 
deals almost exclusively with English life, and sets in 
fine contrast the artistic interests and ideals, as illus- 
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trated in painting and on the s with the standards 
and ideals of conventional English public life and so- 
ciety. This contrast gives the story its deepest inter- 
est, and it is indicated with all the subtlety and deli- 
cate discrimination characteristic of Mr. James. There 
is probably no American who could convey with such 
delicacy and refinement the various shades of feeling, 
the nice gradations of difference and distinction, which 
are part of the artistic temperament. In fact, Mr. 
James’s natural aptitude for the comprehension of 
these things, and his remarkable facility and felicity in 
eg ame exposes him to the danger of inter- 
preting artistic temperament too largely on the 
side of its weakness—that is, on the side of its extreme 
sensitiveness and receptivity, rather than on its creative 
side. It is this side of artistic life which one feels 
continually in Nichvlas Dormer and Miriam Rooth ; 
but it must be said that this is a side of life which is 
generally missed both by English and American ob- 
servers. The French understand it, and it is beauti- 
fully expressed by the old French actress who appears 
on the scene as Miriam’s unwilling teacher. ‘The intel- 
lectual quality of “ The Tragic Muse” is very high. 
There is so much subtlety of observation and reflec- 
tion, so much brilliancy of discrimination, so many ideas 
advanced, that one often stops and asks whether, after 
all, Mr. James is primarily a novelist. That he isa 
man of letters of very great talent and uncommon 
training ~ without saying ; but one is often too con- 
scious of his style, too frequently interrupted and 
checked in reading the story by the presentation of 
some striking idea or some brilliant bit of characteriza- 
tion. The impression that one receives is that the story 
is a tour de force of a very accomplished and brilliant 
man, rather than the natural expression of a supreme 
talent for fiction. Mr. James tells his story with too 
much brilliancy ; one is often more interested in the 
narrator than in the narration. And yet itis admirable 
as a story ! 


A very clever and thoughtful book has recently come 
from the press of Fords, Howard & Hulbert (New 
York). Mr. Amos K. Fiske contributed during the 
past winter to the Sunday issues of the New York 
“Times” a series of talks on various subjects, which 
were widely read and warmly commended, not only 
because of their sound judgment and fresh thought, 
but because of their admirable style. These papers 
have now been collected in book form, under the title 
of Midnight Talks at the Club. There are eighteen of 
these chapters, and they deal with a great variety of 
subjects; among them, Temperance, Sunday Observance, 
Political Morality, our Irish-American Population, Uni- 
versal Tolerance, Superstition, Delusion, Worship, The 
Scriptures, ete. A vein of personality runs through 
the volume, unobtrusively, and gives it a touch of more 
intimate interest than the topics themselves would con- 
vey. The talker in these chapters is a man of keen 
insight, clear discernment, strong convictions, and dis- 
tinct individuality of thought. He has the happy fac- 
ulty of _s at things from various sides, and of 
making the subject disclose to his listener the fact that 
it has different sides, all worthy of consideration. This 
gives his talk a breadth and catholicity which make it 
attractive to those who wish to be nourished through 
their intelligence rather than through their prejudices. 
Where he deals with such subjects as the Scriptures 
he speaks with frankness, sincerity, and real reverence 
for the truth which have a tonic quality. Such sane 
and rational talk as this disperses, not only the fog of 
superstition in which some people live, but that other 
and more confusing fog of uncertainty and skepticism 
in which many others are enfolded. When he deals 
with such a subject as the Irish-Americans, the talker 
does not hesitate to comment on Irish prejudice and 
recklessness, and on the evil elements which these 
qualities have introduced into our politics. Yet, on the 


other hand, he does not condemn without qualification — 


the Irish-American citizen as a nuisance and a danger, 
bat recognizes the valuable elements which his race is 
contributing to the building up of the solid Americanism 
of the future, now in process of construction from so 
many composite materials. Thoughtful people will 
find much in this volume to repay careful, quiet read- 
ing ; and to all such we commend it. 


A very interesting book from the press of Scribner 
& Welford, New York, contains a series of biographical 
sketches by Louis Engel under the title From Handel to 
Hallé. These studies are of a purely popular character, 
Mr. Engel’s strong point being, not criticism or careful 
discrimination of musical quale but the ability to en- 
tertain. He is a master of what may be called musical 
anecdotage, and it is of this material that his sketches 
are largely composed. There is a place for the use of 
such material, and it has its own value. These sketches 
will entertain many who care very little for the musical 
quality of the composers described, and who would 
never approach them from the standpoint of serious 
study, but are attracted by the light, agreeable, and en- 
tertaining style of Mr. Engel. ‘The chief value of the 
volume, however—and it has a very distinct value—lies 
in two autobiographies of Professor Huxley and Pro- 
fessor Herkomer. These are the life sketches of two 
men of notable force and influence. The facts about 
Professor Huxley’s career are already very widely 
known ; those about Professor Herkomer have less cur- 
rency, but no less interest. The story told here by Pro- 
fessor Herkomer covers the expansion of a life begun 


among the peasants of the Bavarian Highlands and 
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steadily developed by inherent force and capacity until 
it has come to fill a very large and honorable place in 
the world of art. These two autobiographies give this 
volume a distinction and importance which it would 
otherwise have lacked. It ought further to be added 
that the book is a bandsome piece of book-making, and 
contains several striking portraits. (New York : Serib- 
ner & Welford.) 


Harvard men welcome everything from the pen of 
Dr. Peabody. In every sentence of his books his big, 
warm heart pulses,and from every page his kindly face 
seems to look up at us as in the old days of lecture- 
room and chapel. This latest volume of biographical 
sketches is made out of the material of personal remi- 
niscences of men whom no recent graduate ever saw. 
Only the traditions of the elders remain. We have 
heard with our ears and our fathers have told us the 
noble works wrought in their days and in the old time 
before them. It is, then, no small debt of gratitude we 
owe “the Doctor” for setting down what things he 
himself knew of Fisher, Dane, John Pierce, Pickering, 
Wells, Charles Lowell, Ichabod Nichols, and others 
whose memory deserves well of Harvard’s sons, of all 
men. There is also an appendix containiag all that is 
certainly ascertainable about Henry Dunster and Charles 
Chauncy, the first and the second President of Harvard 
College. We rejoice that Dr. Peabody, though crowned 
with years as with honor, retains all the vigor of his 
intellect, as he does also that priceless kindlivess which 
has endeared him to thousands of Harvard’s sons. 
Harvard Graduates Whom I Have Known. By Andrew 
Preston Peabody, D.D., LL.D. (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


Modern field geologists have discovered that the 
lake systems of Norway, the Himalaya regions, Swit- 
zerland, and the Northern United States have been 
worn out or dug out by glaciers. The important 
papers upon this subject have been scattered about in 
technical periodicals, and were difficult of access. These 
papers have been collected by Professor J. W. Spencer, 
who himself has made valuable investigation by sound- 
ings and deep borings along the Laurentian line of 
lakes, and his own essay, together with the others, is 
published in neat form, with good maps, by the Hum- 
boldt Publishing Company, ot this city, under the title 
Upon the Origin of Alpine and Italian Lakes, and upon 
Glacial Erosion, by Sir A. C. Ramsay, ete. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—John W. Lovell & Co., of this city, will shortly 
issue an authorized American edition of “ Lux Mundi.” 

—Maemillan & Co. announce for publication next 
month a new story of Mr. Crawford’s, entitled “A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Komance.” 

—The Ninth Volume of the Bankside Shakespeare 
contains “ Uthello,” with an introduction on “the con- 
struction and types of Shakespeare’s verse as seen in 
this play,” by ‘thomas R. Price, LL.D. 

—it is now defiaitely announced by the Scribners 
that Mr. Stanley’s new book, “* ln Darkest Africa,” will 
be published on the 28th instant, simultaneously in the 
United States, England, Germany, aud other countries. 

—..C, McClurg & Co. (Chicago) have recently 
issued, in their very attractive series ot Laurel-Crowned 
Tales, Lamartine’s “ Raphael ; or, The Pages of the Book 
of Life at Twenty.” ‘I'his story is an admirable ex- 
ample of Lamartine’s literary genius. 

—* Northern Studies,” by Edmund Gosse, is the new 
volume in the Camelot Series. Among the contents 
are two essays on Henrik Ibsen’s “ Poems and Social 
Dramas,” that were originally published in magazine 
form. Lives of Robert Browning and Lord Byron 
have just been added to the Great Writers Series. 

—From F. H. Revell, of this city, we have recently 
received a very readable account of “H. M. Stanley,” 
by A. Montetiore, compiled from the published works 
and letters of the greatexplorer. ‘The book is supplied 
with maps which, although somewhat small, materially 
aid the eye, and is a condensed and very entertaming 
account of Stanley’s adventurous and romantic life. 

—Mr. Charles Spahr, whose editorial work in The 
Christian Union has been very highly valued, not only 
by the editors, but by the readers of the paper, as 
embodying thorough intelligence, stroog convictions, 
and clear and forcible statement, has recently com- 
pleted a series of twenty lectures on “Taxation and 
the Distribution of Wealth” at Columbia College, and 
has recently been appointed Prize Lecturer on Political 
Science in the same college, for the next year. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson, writing from the “Schooner 
Equator, at sea,” sends this note to prefix his poem on 
“'rhe House of Tembinoka,” in the July “Seribner :” 
“ At my departure from the island of Apemama, for 
which you will look in vain in most atlases, the King 
and I agreed, since we both set up to be in the poetical 
way, that we should celebrate our separation in verse. 
Whether or uot his Majesty has been true to his bar- 
gain the laggard posts of the Pacific may perhaps in- 
torm me in six months, perhaps not before a year. The 
following lines represent my part of the contract, and 
it is hoped, by their pictures of strange manners, they 
may entertain a civilized audience. Nothing through- 
out has been invented or exaggerated ; the lady herein 
referred to as the author’s muse has confined herself 
to stringing into rhyme facts and legends that | saw or 
heard during two months’ residence upon the island. 

R. L. 8.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


When Senator Plumb urged, in behalf of the 
canteen system, that profits from the sale of the 
liquor they bought came back to the soldiers, Sen- 
ator Dawes brightened the debate by saying that 
this argument reminded him of the old toper who 
bought a barrel of whisky, and who, every time that 
he took a drink, charged himself six cents for it, 
saying, when he had emptied the barrel, that he 
had made more profit from that barrel of whisky 
than he had made from his farm. 


In case the Boston “ Advertiser” is right in its 
facts, it is right in its characterization of the people 
of Dracut—the little town whose high license dram- 
shop threatened to overthrow local option in Lowell. 
“ Who live in Dracut, anyway ?” it asks—“ Chris- 
tians or barbarians? A liquor dealer by the name 
of Lennon paid what was in effect a bribe of $8,000 
for a license because the city of Lowell, which is 
connected by a horse-car line, grants no licenses 
this year. When Lennon opened his shop hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, resorted to it and made life 
unbearable in Dracut. 
selling, temporarily, and agreed to throw up the 
business if the town would return his license fee. 
The Legislature passed a special act to allow Dra- 
cut to get out of its unsavory dilemma, and now its 
citizens refuse to avail themselves of it. They want 
Lennon to stop selling, but they also want to keep 
the money with which they were originally bribed 
into granting the license. Lennon threatens to run 
his saloon ‘ wide open’ if his license fee is not re- 
turned, and developments are in order. Dracut is 
at present a disgrace to the commonwealth.” 


A jury in Leechburg, Pennsylvania, has rendered 
a verdict which ought to expedite the passage of 
the Senate Original Package bill by the House. 
Leechburg is a local option town. A saloon-keeper 
in the case in question had been arrested not only 
for selling liquor in violation of local regulations, 
but without a State license, and selling it to minors. 
He was permitted to go scot-free because he made 
these sales in the original packages. So far the 
petitions before Congress for an original package 
law have come almost entirely from the prohibition 
States. It would be well if the people who care 
for local option, or high license, or for the sup- 
pression of sales to minors and drunkards, would 
join in this work of petitioning. 


Mr. H. L. Terrell, the New York director of the 
Distilling & Cattle Feeding Company, in an argu- 
ment to show that this combination is not a trust, 
gives some interesting statistics as to what the price 
of spirits might be were it not for the Government 
tax. “The average price of spirits,” he says, “ for 
the ten years before 1887 was at least $1.09. Dur- 
ing the life of the trust, which was from the middle 
of 1887 to May 1, 1890, the price of proof spirits 
during the first year was about $1.07 and $1.08, 
and during the last year of the trust the price was 
$1.02. This is a lower price than was ever known 
for spirits. Considering that the taxes paid to the 
Government on every gallon of proof spirits is 90 
cents, that price left the trust 12 cents per gallon 
for spirits, including the barrel or package, which 
was itself equivalent to 3 cents a gallon, so that the 
trust was practically selling spirits at about 9 cents 
a gallon.” 

When it is remembered that when the English 
tax on spirits was 8 cents a gallon, the sign 
“ Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for a _ two- 
pence, straw for nothing ” was frequent in London, 
it becomes evident that, with the internal revenue 
system abolished, our dram-shops might offer 
still more favorable terms. This statement of Mr. 
Terrell indicates at what terms whisky is being 
supplied to brutalize and destroy the people of 
Africa. There is no tax whatever on whisky for 
export. 


That the liquor question nowadays comes home 
to people more than any other is strikingly indi- 
cated by the fact that the English Ministry has 
found it impossible to maintain party discipline in 
behalf of the “ Publicans Endowment bill.” One 
amendment which nullified the whole measure has 
come within four votes of passing; and the 
Liberals claim to be confident that they can force 
the withdrawal of the bill. The Irish members 
are opposing it upon the singular but valid ground 
that an increase in the whisky tax imposes a dis- 


After a few days he stopped’ 
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proportionate burden upon Ireland. Reference to 
Mulhall shows that though Ireland has but six per 
cent. of the property in the United Kingdom, it 
consumes eighteen per cent. of the spirits. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WORKINGMEN AND PIECE-WORK. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: . 

In The Christian Union for May 15 there is an 
editorial on “Two Economic Errors.” In regard to 
the first I would like to ask a question. You speak of 
two compositors at the same form ; one sets 1,000 ems 

r hour, the slower only 700. Now, should these men 
be paid in exact proportion to the work they do, so 
much per 1,000 ems? At first sight it seems fair that 
they should ; but the result would be that the swift 
workman would make a profit out of all proportion to 
the work he does. Let us see. At 15 cents per 1,000, 
the swift workman in ten hours would make $1.50, 
the slow workman $1.05. Now, sup that to. live 
decently it cost the slower workman $1.05 per day, as 
anaverage. The swift workman could live as well for 
the same price, and save the balance of his wages, 
45 cents per day. At the end of a year of 300 days, 
the slower workman would have nothing, the swift 
workman would have $135. ‘That is, for doing less 
than 50 per cent. more work, the swift workman re- 
ceives 135 times the profit. Is this just? It is no 
wonder that the better grade of workmen prefer piece- 
work, since it gives them an advantage out of all pro- 
portion to the work they do, because, as the necessary 
expenses are about the same, a slight increase in the 
receipts means a large increase in the profits. Is not 
this one great cause of the troubles in the labor a? 
tion ? A. L. W. 

[ We think our friend is in error in fixing an arbi- 
trary standard for the cost of living. The slow work- 


* man might save money out of his $1.05, and the quick 


one run into debt on his $1.50; then the “ profit” 
would be in the hands of the one who did the less 
work. The “profit” in this case is obtained by con- 
suming less than is produced ; a privilege open to the 
slower as well as to the quicker workman. Our corre- 
spondent’s arithmetic is misleading. The quick com- 
positor sets 43 per cent. more type, and receives 43 per 
cent. more pay, instead of getting “‘ 135 times the profit 
for doing less than 50 per cent. more work.” The 
statement quoted would have been more startling, and 
equally true, if our correspondent had said 135,000 
times the profit, since he has taken zero for a multipli- 
cand. We do not think workingmen are in favor of 
piece-work, certainly not in the printing business. There 
may be a question as to the moral right of one worker 
to get more than another when both put to the best pos- 
sible use the abilities with which they are respectively 
endowed, but, this aside, piece-work undoubtedly gives 
the workers their product according to their individual 
capacities, favoring neither slow nor quick, as a sys- 


tem.—Eps. C. U.] 


SOMETHING THAT WE OUGHT TO DO. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The press and me gener have indorsed our Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in his endeavor to put the 
Indian question upon an American basis. But indors- 
ing is not an empty breath ; it means responsibility. 


- And, among other things, there is one that we can do 


with ease and with great benefit to the Indians—give 
those of them who can read the benefit of our maga- 
zines and newspapers, and our books when we can. 
Let us give them American ideas. 

Lists of the Government and the contract schools 
have been asked for for this purpose, and sent from 
General Morgan. The superintendents of the Indian 
schools already heard from are thankful for the sug- 
gestion, and will gladly give the pupils access to the 
reading sent to their schools. ‘The periodicals to be 
sent are those that we willingly put into the hands of 
children and young people. 

And the Indian youth returned from school, and, in 
many instances, making a noble stand against the old 
ways, with their degradation, are left very much with- 
out help, even in the way of books and papers. One 
young girl, a returned student from Carlisle, was asked 
if she did not like reading. “Oh, yes,” she answered ; 
“but it is very seldom I get anything to read, and I 

t so restless, for when | have nothing to do I do not 

ike to go to dances, as others do.” Giving these young 
people what is at once amusement and improvement 
may make to them the difference between going back 
to the old life and standing bravely by the new. One 
Indian boy, written to, answers : “ Ten. I will be greatly 
obliged to you if you send a paper or a magazine, as 
I need to be informed of the world’s civilization.” 
Another says: “I will be very thankful indeed, and 
will try to do my very best in every way I can.” 
Another, a clerk in an agency store, writes: “Oh, y 
I would like to have the magazine to read it. And 
will see the boys around here. Lots of boys here who 
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came back from Carlisle, Haskell, and other places.” A 
girl, expressing her pleasure, says: “Please send me 
the ‘Century Magazine.’” These are a few of the 
eager responses. Among the Omahas the returned 
students from the different schools have combined for 
mutual help and to uplift those about them. The pres- 
ident of this club writes: “We are anxious to obtain 
some reading for the many who have nothing to read. 
If any papers could be sent us, they would do much 


A post-office mission adapted to the circumstances 
would supply the Indian schools, and also not leave 
hungry for good reading a single Indian boy or girl 


who, having returned from school, is trying to live a 
useful life, and is touchingly glad of the thought and 


the of others. 

hat societies of any kind, and what individuals, will 
supply one or more Indian schools with current matter 
for a reading-room (there should be not less than 
twelve periodicals in each, and as many more as possi- 
> or will mail regularly certain periodicals to special 
Indians, from the present time until July, 1891 ? 

The a give the status of each school 
and the Indians’ letters the needs of each writer, for 
the information of those interested. Also a record kept 
will prevent duplicates being sent. 

Will those who are ready to help, or who first have 

uestions to ask, address Frances C. Sparhawk, Newton 
enter, Mass. ? 


APPROVAL AND AGREEMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I feel each week, on finishing The Christian Union, 
like sitting down and writing a letter of thanks, super- 
fluous and tedious as that would be to you. But this 
time I cannot refrain from saying that your recent 
characterization of the proceedings of some public 
bodies and public men is not only according to truth, 
but is appreciated and welcomed by those who are in 
league with the truth and hate every species of unright- 
eousness. Why, what are these men thinking about ? 
Do they suppose that because the average American is 
an easy-going man, and will endure a good deal of tom- 
omg it is not ruinous—do they think they 
can hoodwink the whole Nation after this sort? Do 
these Congressmen, Governors, and Mayors wish to 
make “a spectacle of themselves unto all men,” but in 
the reverse of the Pauline sense? Well, they are com- 
ing pretty near it. Let them know— if they do not 
already—that the American people, as a whole, is 
honest, and willing as able to pay for its reading mat- 
ter; and no thanks to Congress for refusing the mani- 
fest justice of copyright. ‘l‘hey surely stroked the cat’s 
back backwards that time. Nor do they wish the cut- 
throats of the world set loose upon them. They would 
rather strike them with lightning—or its equivalent. 
Better call a halt. (Rev.) J. R. feo. 


WHY “BURIED”? 


To the Editors of The Christian Unwn: 

The New York “ Tribune,” in an appreciative men- 
tion of Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, quotes an 
exclamation from some one who heard his brief but 
comprehensive address on Mr. Beecher at the time of 
Dr. Abbott’s installation in Plymouth Church: “ Such 
a preacher to be buried in New Jersey !” 

ut—aside from the fact that this particular preacher 
is yet a young man, and that his twenty years in Mont- 
clair have been well-spent growing’ time—I want to 
protest against that word “ buried.” If a man is set in 
a field capable of enlargement, and if the field is con- 
stantly enl and the work done in it makes it a 
center of influence for good, what difference does it 
make whether the worker lives amid acres of brick and 
mortar, within sound of the tinkle of the horse-car 
and the grind and roar of the town, or in the quieter 
suburbs, or even in the country? ‘To make the point 
clear by some large examples: Was Henry Ward 
Beecher “ buried ” in Brooklyn? That is what his 
New York friends used to tell him, till it became ab- 
surd. Was Mark Hopkins “ buried ” in Williamstown ? 
It is not the place, but the man, that “tells.” There 
are few fields so sterile that they will not respond to 
intelligent devotion on the part of the laborer. You 
can’t * bury ” a live man. H. 


REFORMING THE ALPHABET. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

If any reforms in our language are to be made, let us 
begin with the alphabet, which is the first thing taught 
to our little ones, and ought to be reasonable, as it is 
not. Let us have, for example, a single k instead of at 
least six, three of them single consonants : ¢c, k, q, eq, 
ch, ck. The vowels are equally lawless ; 0, for in- 
stance, has the sound, in some combination or other, of 
every one of the vowels: of a in taught, in ought ; of 
e in fern, in worm ; of iin pin, in women ; of i in bird, 
u in turn, and y in myrrh, in colonel. The man who 
offered to spell “ coffee ” without putting a single one of 
its letters into it, and rendered it “ vee nfo could per- 
form many like feats with that absurd and contradic- 
tory foundation of all learning that we call our alpha- 
bet. Has not the time come to revise it, and have one 


letter and no more appointed to designate each sound ? 
REDLANDS», Cal. 


A. L. P. 


_ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WACMILLAN & [,0.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 
FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


Adventures of a Younger Son 


By Jonn Epwarp TrEtAwny, with an In- 
troduction by Epwarp GARNETT. Iillus- 
trated. Large 12:0, $1.50. 

“*Tbe Adventures of a Younger Son’ is an emi- 
nently stimulating book, full of life, energy, and the 
ion of enterprise, and written... . with a splen- 

id vividness which could only cems from a man 
reat capacity, and born to make his mark with pen 

4 hand no less than with aword or firearm.’’—A/he- 


neum 
SECOND VOLUME JUST READY. 


Robert Drury’s Journal in 


Madagascar. 


During Fifteen Years’ Captivity on that 
Island. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Captain 8. OLIVER, 
F.S.A., author of ‘‘ Madagascar.” 
and Illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


*** Robert Drury’s Journal in Madagascar’ relates 
the adventures of the author, a common seaman, who, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
wrecked on the coast of Madagascar, and carried into 
the iaterior by the savages. Drury adopted all the 
native habits and customs, and has left us a complete 
account of their ways and life. The question of the 
author’s veracity has never been satisfactorily de- 
termined. Captain Oliver, one of the best authorities 
a renee subjects, discusses it fully in his 
preface. 


NOW READY: VOL, Vill. OF THE NEW AND 


ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 
COLLECTED WORKS OF 


De Quincey. 
Edited by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 


fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
- the University of Edinburgh. 12mo, 
1.25. 


Contests Votume VIII.: System of the Heavens; 
Piato’s Repubiic; Kant in his Miscellane us Es- 
says; Glance at the Works of Mackintosh ; Mira- 
cles as Subjects of Testumony ; Judas Iscariot; 
Protestantism ; Casuistry ; On War; O - Buicide ; 
Modern Superstition. 

*,* This edition will be completed in 1i vo!umes, pub- 

lished monthly. l2mo, $1.25 each. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Golden Bough: A Study 


in Comparative Religion. 


By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.50 
net. 


“*The Golden Bough’ is not a romance, but it is 
more interesting to ths proper students than most 
romances It is a treat se on comparative mythology 
and the evolution of religion. 

“His book is lucid and entertaining, logical and 
learned. It is proba™ly the best work on a certaia 
aspsct of euriy religion that has appeared sioce Mr. 
Tyior’s ‘Primitive Culture.’... The clearness and 
logic of his work give ita most convincing quality.” 
- lurday Review. 


SCIENCE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE. 
Evolution, Antiquity of Man, 


Bacteria, Etc. 


A Series of Papers giving the results of Scien- 
tific Lnvestigation in plain, 
guage, without too much detail. B ILL- 
1AM Duruam, F.R.S.E. 12mo, cloth, 50 
cents. 


Contents: NATURAL SELECTION—Origia of 
Mpecies, Origin of Man’s Higher Nature, Aucient 
Lake Dwellings; PROTOPLASM—Ongin and 
Basis of Life, Disease Germs, Fermeotation ; 
COLOR— Flowers, Animals, Waraing Colors and 
Mimicry. MOVEMENT—Piaats, Sieep ia Plaats, 
etc. 


The Civilization of the Ke- 
naissance in Italy. 


By Jacosp Authorized trans- 
lation. By S. G. C. MippLemoreE. Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED: A SECOND EDITION OF 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Study of Dante. 


By Joun AppinGTon Symonps, M.A., author 
of **The Renaissance in Italy.’”’ 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $1.75. 


Mythology and Monuments 


of Ancient Athens. 


Being a Translation of a Portion of the ** At- 
tica’’ of Pausanias. By MaArGAret 
VERRALL. With Introductory Essay and 
Arche dlogical JANE E. 
HARRISON, author of ** Myths of the Odys- 
sey.’ With illustrationsand plans. Large 
12mo, $4.50. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
Ia Paper Cuvers. Price, 25 cents each 
By Tuomas Hucuss.—Tom Brown’s School 
Days. 


By Two Years 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, <a... New York. 


SUMMER BOOK). 


Phetps-Ward’s 
The Master of the Magicians. 
$1.25. 


Henry James’s 
The Tragic Muse. 2 vols. $2 50. 


Clara Louise Burnham’s 
The Mistress of Beech Knoll. 
$1.25. 


Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
Tales of New England. 
Betty Leicester. $1.25. 

Mary S. Tiernan’s 
Jack Horner. $1.25. 

Bret Harte’s 
A Waif of the Plains. $1.00. 
The Heritage of Deadlow Marsh. 
$1.25. 


W. W. Story’s 
Conversations in a Studio. 
vols. $2.50. 

Edmund Gosse’s 
Robert Browning: Personalia. 
$1.00. 


P. Russell's 
In a Club Corner. 
A Club of One. 
Dr. Griffis’s 
A Lily Among Thorns. $1.25. 
Matthew Calbraith Perry. $2.00. 
Dr. Peabody’s 
Harvard Graduates Whom I 
Have Known. $1.25. 
George Pellew’s 
John a Jay. $1.25. 
Sweetser’s Guidebooks. 
New England. $1.50. 
The White Mountains. 
The Maritime Provinces. 


$1.00. 


2 


$1.25. 


$1.25. 


$1.50. 
$1.50. 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. 


receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ll East Seventeentu Staget, New Yorx. 


Is there a God? 


The question is clearly answered in 


Christian Theism. 


A Brief and Popular Survey of the Evi- 
dences upon which it Rests; and the Ob- 
jections Urged against it Considered and 
Refuted. By Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


“ Few men are better fitted to deal with this mo- 
mentous subject.’’— Avery Thursday. 

** Full of comm on-sense.’’— Pudlic Opinion. 

**Canon Row’s scientific illustrations of his subject 
are enqepdingly well chosan and exceedingly well 
Churchman. 


“Canon Row is a remarkably clear and popular 
writer."’—Lilerary World. 


Truths to Live By. 


A companion to “ Every-day Christiar 
Life.” By F. W. Farrar, D.D, author 
of ** Life of Christ,” ete. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Like its predecessor, this new volume of Canon 
Farrar’s sermons treats of themes io practical daily 
life. Free from controversy, these discourses are 
searching in thougit. laminous in teaching, and 
charming in eloquence. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


*,* Copies seni postfree on receipl of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Youa Orrr. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ : 


THOUGHTS for THINKERS 


The Religious Spirit of the Times 
Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reported by Amos K. Fiskx. 16mo, vellum 
oth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Keen insight, clear discernment, strong convic- 
victions, and distinct individuality of thought. .. . 
Attractive to those who wish to be nourished th bh 
their intelligence rather than through their preju- 
dices.’’— Christian Union. 


Signs of Promise. 


By Lyman Assorr, D.D. 12mo, English 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Unto the Uttermost. 


A Study of Redemptive Influences. By 
James M. CAMPBELL. i6mo, $1.25, 


Spirit and Life. 


Thoughts for To-Day. By Amory H. Brap- 
ForD, D.D. 16mo, vellum cloth, $1.00. 


Living Questions. 


Studies in Nature and Grace. By WARREN 
HaTHAWAY. 12mo, $1.25. 


Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. 


Four volumes, Sept., 1873-Sept., 1875. By 
Henry Warp BEECHER. wn 8vo, 600 
pp. each, $1.50 per vol. 


“The ri and best portion of his ministry.’’— 
Christian Prion. 


Evolution and Religion. 


By Henry WArp Beecuer. Part I., Theo- 
retical and Doctrinal ; 1., Practical 
and Vital. Paper, 50c.; IL., $1.00; 
cloth, (1. and L1.), $1.50. 


The Gospel Commentary, 


The Four Gospels Interwoven into a Single 
Narrative, accompanied by 2, Notes, 
Original and Selected from 342 Authors. 
By J. R. Gumore and Lyman Apssort, 
D.D. New revi ition, 840 pp., cloth, 
red edges, $1.50. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. 


If you want a hearty laugh (a 
good many of them), read P. T. 
Barnum’s “FUNNY STORIES”? 
(by THE Barnum, Phineas the 
Showman) ; just the work for 
car, or boat, or hammock, or 
wherever you may be when you 
wish an hour’s amusement ; it 
will only cost you fifty cents 
for a paper-bound copy or sev- 
enty-five cents for one in cloth, 
and can be obtained of any 
bookseller or of its publishers, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
SONS, Limited, 9 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


HARVARD 
VESPERS: 


ADDRESSES TO HARVARD STUDENTS 
BY THE PREACGERS TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY, 1586-1888. 16mo. 
and black. Price, $1.00. 

“Apart from the interest which attaches itself to 
these addresses from their association with the recent 


religious experiment at Harvard, this book h«s merits 
its own which should give it a permaneuc place in 


Crimson 


religious literature. The names of the clergymen here 
rep.esented— Phillips Brooks, George A ‘Gordon. Ea- 
ward Everett Hale. Alexander McKenzie, Francis G. 
Peabody a sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
of the material. We have ia this volume a number of 

ort, earnest, practical talks on matters of Christian 
thought and lite. Thoughtful, dew ut, stimulating, 
o any who re counsel and encouragement in the 
raligious life.’""— Boston Daily 


*,* Sold everywhere. Mailed, pos!paid, by the Pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


[)opp, MzaD & ((OMPANY'S 


(oLumMn =~ 


= the opinion of publishers, if one 

may judge from their advertise- 
ments, the summer is a season when 
readers should give themselves up en- 
tirely to novel-reading. To that large 
class, however, who require stronger 
mental food we would like to speak a 
word, and would eall their attention 
to “ The Life of General Lafayette,” 
by Bayard Tuckerman, Esq. (2 vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, with portraits, $3.00. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York ) 

No historical work more interesting, 
thoughtful, and scholarly has appeared 
for maily aday. As it may be fan- 
cied that publishers are naturally 
biased in favor of the productions of 
their own presses, it may not be amiss 
to qaote the opinions of others. 

The New York “ Independent” says: 
“The materials of the work are thor- 
oughly digested. The biographic per- 
spective and historic proportion are 
well preserved. The subject is treated 
impartially, broadly, and in a style per- 
spicuous and graceful, which grows 
steadily on the reader.” 

The “Critic” says: “Such a char- 
acter as that of Lafayette is perennially 
worthy of fresh study, and when his 
biography is rewritten by one affluent 
in scholarship, judicial in opinions, and 
skillful in the literary art, a meritori- 
ous work is sure to be the result. 
While admiring his subject, he is not 
prejudiced, but exposes the infirmities 
and limitations, as well as sets forth 
the genius and merits, of his subject. 
Having sought out original authorities 
and digested well his information, he 
tells with clear arrangement, correct 
diction, and pleasing style the story of 
the Marquis’s life. Grave, judicial, 
and trustworthy, Mr. Tuckerman’s 
book will take rank among biographies 
of the first class.” 

The Boston “Daily Advertiser” 
says: “The reader of this excellent 
biography will rise with a quickened 
sense of the noble charm of Lafayette’s 
character. Mr. Tuckerman’s two vol- 
umes form the first judicious biography 
of Lafayette which we have. As a 
historian, his qualifications are full 
knowledge, good judgment and uni- 
form care in the use of materials, and 
a coolness of temper which refuses to 
be led by enthusiasm or blinded by 
prejudice.” 

The “ Nation” says: “ Mr. Tucker- 
man has evidently made a thorough 
study of the numerous sources of in- 
formation with regard to Lafayette’s 
life and career. ‘He tells the story in 
such a way that the interest increases 
as it proceeds, and shows his skill as a 
biographer in this, that he makes both 
the narrative itself and his own criti- 
cism of his subject heighten our sym- 
pathy. His style is careful and at the 
same time simple. It is a voucher in 
itself for the pains which the author 
Las taken to be thorough and fair.” 

The character of the papers quoted 


adds emphasis to their words. 


| 
pages we have a vivid picture of Italy during the Re- 
paissance period, every page crowde with germinal 
thoughts and compact with terse and lucid state- Nene 
ments.’’—Northern Christian Advocate. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


Longmans’ School Geography 
for North America. 


By Grorce G. Cuisnoim, M.A., and C. H. 
Lexets, B.A., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society. Large 12mo, 384 
pages. With 70 illustrations. $1.25. 

In Longmans’ School Geography an attempt is 
made at a new departure in the teaching of Geography 
by providing a text-book which is founded on the re- 
sults and methods following from the great advance 
which has taken place in Geographical Science and 


Teaching on the Continent, and especially in Ger- 
— My aim of the author has been to exclude 
rom t 


book almost all details which pupils cannot 
be expected to keep permanently in mind, but to take 
care that what the k does contain should con-ist 
of what is most effective as discipline, and of most 
importance to know. In the American edition, pre- 
pared by Mr. Leete, the portions on America in gen- 
eral, North America, and the United States ve 
been newly written. The other parts have been 
changed but little, though alterations and ada ious 
have bene made wherever they seemed called for b 
the fact that American instead of English or A : 
ian pupils were to be the r re. 

aoe Prospectus and specimen page sent on applica- 

on. 


NEW MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
_ Longmans’ 
Junior School Algebra. 


By W.S. Bearp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 50 cents; 
or, with Answers, 60 cents. 


*,* Buitable for use in all schools where an element- 
ary but thorough knowledge of Algebra is required. 


Longmans’ 
Elementary Trigonometry. 


By Rev. Freprrick Sparks, B.A., late 
Lecturer of Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Mathematical Tutor. Crown Svo, 80 cents. 

*,.* Intended for use in Preparatory Schools, High 

Schools, and Private Schools and Colleges. It covers 

the whole of the subject as far as the end of the ** So- 

lution of Triangles,’’ and contains etrical 

analytical proofs of the usual Spapesitions t 

a way comprehensible to beginner. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. issue the following 
Catalogues of their Publications, which will be sent 
post free to any address on application : 


1. General List. 
2. Classified List of School and College 


ext- 8. 
3. A Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


NOW READY: 


CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


VOL. V. 


Entirely New Edition, Revised and Rewritten. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Ed- 
ited and Published under the Auspices of 
W. & R. Cuampens, Edinburgh, and J. B. 
Liprrncott Company, Philadelphia. To 
be completed in ten volumes. leaned at 
intervals of a few months. Price, per vol. : 
Cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, 
$4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 

** The type is clear and of a beautiful cut, while the 


numerous illustrations and maps are remarkably fine. 
Its ten volumes will make a beautiful and an ex- 


tremely cheap set of books. It has the advantage and 
the disadvantage of being not yet all published, only 
five volumes being out, the other five to come in the 


course of two years. The disadvantage is, of course. 
that one buyicg it must wait a while for a complete 
work. The advantage lies in the convenience of get- 
ting it * on the installment plan,’ and especially in its 
being kept, as each volume appears, close up to date. 
When complete it will be practically twelve or fifteen 
years more recent than any of ite competitors yet in 
the field.’’— Congregationalist, Boston. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO., 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The Household of MeNeil 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY WILSON 
DE MEZA. 


Price, 50 cents. 


This new story by Amelia Barr is pub- 
lished complete, beautifully illustrated, 
in nine numbers of the 


NEW YORK LEDGER. 


BENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


Cor. WILLIAM AND Spruce Srts., N. Y. 


Five Lith Peppers Midway 


By Marcaret Sipnry. 12mo. $1.50. 


Ever since delighted children first read 
‘* Five Little Peppers,” that wonderful story 
of pure, sweet, happy child-life in the midst 
of privations and poverty and self-denial, 
there has been a constant appeal from the 
thousands, yes, hundred thousand, of its 
readers for “* more, more.”’ It seemed as if 
nothing could satisfy them but to know fur- 
ther about this most lovable and beloved 
family, and letters kept pouring in asking 
for a sequel, until the author was at last pre 
vailed upon to continue her chronicle. ‘The 
announcement that Five Lirrte 
Mipway is now ready will be hailed with 
acclamation. Every one who read the first 
volume will want to know what Mamsie and 
Polly and Phronsie and Joel and Davie and 
Ben have been doing since they left *‘ the 
little brown house.”’ It is, perhaps, enough 
to say in its praise that the same sweet, sun- 
shiny spirit that shone all the first 
story iennibases the record of the Five 
LirrLe Peppers Mipway, and makes it a 
most fascinating story for old as well as young. 


Five Perrers Mipway. 512 pages. Llus- 
trated by W. L. Taylor. Extra cloth binding. Price, 
$1.50. A sequel to’ Five Little Peppers and How 
they Grew.”’ 


Al the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


An 
Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- 
ica. Send for copies of The 
= ural New Yorker and 
lhe American Garden for 
particulars, naming this 
advertisement. 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
: Times Building, New York. 


Rounding Billows 


ON THE SEA, 


or the pure Mountain Breezes, will soon invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 


af vou have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
lute, or Violin, cali or send for liste of tine 
ran J.C. Ha 


ts at our YNES 
& Co., 33 Court Street, 


COLLECTION. The 
Price $l. Ar- 
for Piano. 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price $1. 
SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beau- 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price $1. 
Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
Songs. 12 first-class Songs by the best authors. 
ce $1. 
COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 82 
jolly Bongs. 200,000e0ld. Price 50 cents. 
OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Pia o. 
Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
cen 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn, 29 Splendid 
Choruses, Sacred A | Becular. Most of them quite 
new. 


Any book mailed for retat price. 


—- 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H. Diteon & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


WINNOWED SONGS. 


Ira D. Sankey. Already ado for use by the 
Chautauqua Assembly, also N. Y., N. J., and other 
State 8 Price 35 cents per copy 

not prepaid. If sent 


OPERATIC PIANO 
best of the music of 19 operas. 


any quantity, expressage 
by mail, add 5 cents per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
New York & Chicago. | Cincinnati & New York. 


To TIRED TEACHERS. 


Why not try a change whichis rest? We 
can offer you congenial employment, a 
change of climate, and better remuneration 


than you have ever received for school-| 4, 


room work. Honorable, healthful, useful. 
Address 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


“Get Wesdom.” 
When you get that you will 
get Pearline. A million wise 
women have got it already. 
With it, they have clean clothes 
that are not worn out with rub- 
bing or injured by chemicals, 
and everything in the house is 
spotless. Without it, they have 
harder work and worse results, 
But they'll never be without it. 


of imitations which are being 

ddied from door to door. 

eware ‘irst quality goods do not re- 

uire such desperate methods 

to sellthem. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only by 

200 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW YorRK. 


Ecclesiastical Art Workers 


MEMORIAL AND 
HISTORICAL 
TABLETS. 


] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

When atecord cf perscnal charac- 
> ter, historical fact, or public munifi- 
} cence is desired, it is well to note 
» the characteristics of the Memorial 
} Tablet—namely, richness of appear- 
. ance, durability, the artistic effects of 
} which the materials used are capable, 
) the comparatively moderate cost of this 
» form of Memorial, and the economy 
} of space necessary. 

) Tablets have been executed by J. & 
) R. Lams for Princeton College, Johns 
» Hopkins University, Lehigh Univer- 
. sity, Trinity College, Amherst Col- 
} lege, Racine College The U.S. Naval 
» Academy, Seton Hall College, Univer- 
» sity of the City of New York, National 
} Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. 
’ C., Drew Theo Seminary, Wells Col- 
) lege, Hobart College, Rutgers College. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocoa 
: “Once Tried, Always Used.”: 


pe Gup- 

er, ¥ Hy Mixed, 
Breabtast, or Bun 
by mail on receipt of 


Greatest u 

© an perder. 
full particulars address GREAT AMERIC 
TERA OO.. 3l and Vesey &t.. N.Y. P.O. Box %. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 ete, per tb. 
Repress often cheaper. 


paper represen over 250 
varieties sell b 


the E 
WA co., Break 
lin Btreet. Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
MY STORY OF THE WAR, 


RIENCE AS NURSE” in Hospitals and re. 


PLA i. 5000 more Agents 
Wanted—Men and Women. DisTANcE NO HINDRANCE, 
for we and ry Extra Terms. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Financial. 


Further shipments of gold this week 
of about $1,250,000, making $2,250,000 
during the past two weeks, is the result 
of a demand from Berlin caused by some 
extra negotiations of loans by the Ger- 
mans. e shipments were not for profit, 
for see, ag have been made at a loss 
on the basis of exchange ; but they were 
made rather than to disturb the German 
bank reserve, which is comparatively low, 
and the gold was taken from here, as the 
German banks had already shipped quite 
a sum from the Bank of England. We 
are told that the sums taken will cover 
the contemplated requirements ; indeed, 
a further amount which was ordered on 
Friday was countermanded. 

We expect that these sums will have a 
wy oy e effect on the bank statement. 

et the flow of funds to New York 
from interior sources is daily increasing. 
The summer solstice will show a still 
larger influx from the same sources ; we 
shall certainly suffer but little if no con- 
siderable exports of gold are made. The 
fund of gold is constantly increasing in 
the country, and the coinage of gold into 
coin or into bars is yearly increasing in 
this country. The advance in the mar- 
ket price of silver has stimulated some 
imports of the white metal from Europe 
recently, which is quite an unusual thing ; 
indeed, almost wholly exceptional, for the 
uniform demand has been from here ; last 
year we exported a net value of $20,000,- 
000 silver. 

The action of the United States Senate 
in passing a free coi silver bill this 
week did not advance the price of the cer- 
tificates in the silver market, simply be- 
cause everybody knew that such foolish 
action would not result in the final pas- 
_ and completion of a statute so radi- 
cally dangerous and impracticable, for, 
supposing such a law to be actually put 
in operation, and our mints open to all 
the world, we should see the bulk of 
Germany’s silver now hoarded there, of, 
say, $500,000,000, coming over here, and 
our gold to a like amount taken away 
from us; such an opportunity is what all 
Europe would jump at, to turn its vast 
storage of silver into gold at our ex- 
pense, thus depleting us of every dollar 
of gold we have, and violently lowering 
our money to a silver basis of 412} 
grains silver to the dollar, worth at pres- 
ent price about eighty-one or eighty-two 
cents in gold. e shock would be felt 
to the ends of the civilized world, and 
would cause a t collapse and panic 
here in eve ranch of industry and 
commerce. Not only is the logic irresisti- 
ble, but the terrible blow would be equal- 
ly so, resulting in a prostration that 
would take years toremedy. How think- 
ing and reasoning men in the United 
States Senate could contemplate such a 
law and calmly pass it is more than 
sensible people can understand, excepting 

there are men who, to cater to igno- 
rant or uniformed constituencies, will go 
any length if it will bring them popular- 
ity. emagogues, are 
numerous, and ignorance in matters of 
finance is very common in the far West. 
The law will evidently go no further, for 
the present indications are that the House 
of Representatives will reject it, and that 
silver legislation will finally be settled b 
a conference of committees from bo 
Houses on the basis of silver coinage 
only to the extent of about $4,500,000 a 
month. 

The stock market naturally became 
unsettled at these eccentric legislative 
schemes, and, for some days, was weak, 
and two to three per cent. lower on the 
average. At the close there was a better 
feeling and a conviction that the craze at 
the Capitol would prove short-lived. Yet 


| the market does not depend on any extra 


legislation likely to take place in silver. 
There is a substantial strength of under- 
tone founded on the long-continued pros- 
perity of the railways. Earnings are so 
large, and are continuing to show such 
increases, and the volume of business, 
both foreign and domestic, is so in ad- 
vance of recent years, that there is every 
reason for sustaining quotations, and a 
good speculative basis for advancing 
them. The market is acting, therefore, 
largely on its own merits, and with prom- 
ise of a good rise in the remainder of the 

year. 


Am. © 
“4 
Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [64 
OHANOK FOR ALL 
To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
and state 
or 
-paper 
ask your stationer f 
Linen, 
Boston Bond 
, or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
1. By vermore. Ow seluing like 
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JUNE 26, 1890. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase... .......... $403,700 
Specie, decrease... 989,100 
Legal tenders, decrease. 346,300 
Deposits. decrease . . 969,700 
Reserve, decrease. ......... 942,935 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of about $6,250,000, with 
money closing at four per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 


investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


ye YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


the Debenture Bonds and 


AMERICAN INVESTM ENT ‘CO. 


Capital and Surplus. $300,000 ; Assets, $3,000,000. 
Hig rate of interest consistent with choicest se- 


curity. Pamphlets free, address 
E. 8. Onmssy, A. L. Onmapy, Vice- 
President. H. E. Simmons, § Presidents. 


150 Nassau Street, - - New York City. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company, 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
reilized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 


Information will be given and subscriptions received 
by John C. Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New 
York; 8. B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wasb- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or by any of the agents of 
the Company. 


IDLE 


wend for circulars to 
RMENTER, 


General of the 

NNERINVESTMENT 
Co., STRERT, 
Boston, Mass. 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 
per cent to 8 per 
cent with one half 
the profits. 


MONEY | 


FINANCIAL. 


N. Guzie, M. Van Bueew, 
Vice-President. 


t. 
T. 8. Scouiassinerr, Bec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of t Colorado Investments ; large 
list of Denver Estate Bargains; buys and nego- 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, ae and State 
Bonds and Warrants; negotiates long aaa short time 
Loans; pays 6 a cent. interest on 3 months, 7 per 
coms. ¢ on 6 montha, 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 
posits 


REererences :—Cit y National Bank. Colorado Na 
tional Denver Notional Bank. Denver. Cole. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


8% wi Net on improved inside from one 
to five years. and referencer 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL. Denver, Col 


Deal In Geovw’t Land Warrants and 
Receive Accounts and — — the Facilities of 
a General Banking Busi 


S. A. KEAN & C0., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
116 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MERRILL TRUST co. 

ounty Bank and N.C. 
AUTHORIZED CaPITAL, - 
Fully Guaranteed. 1% 
Placed on Kansas 
by 


to he , Investment the 
71% FIRST MORTGAGES 

and Ceolerade 

Officers of the — 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
co’s., ETC., 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Bus 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


96 Egailable Building, Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated ing 20% not y/ nformation 
0 regarding 

olorado 


exceedin 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
6 per cent. Debentures, secured b 
de with the Union Trus 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
i law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etec., can invest in these bonds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Btreet. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
pany, Sioux Falla, South Dakota. 


THE SECURITY CO.|= 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF~ 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 


during an experience of seven years. 


You can 
upwards, on 
ortiend 
and Yaquina Bay 102 3d Bt., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND “TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


B500,000. 


and under State authority and 
Incorporated operating au with Sortie 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acta as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 

Correspondence solicited from desiring to make aS investments ' Wel loan money for them on 

First-Class Real Estate Mortgages unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 
CLINTON MA President. G. A. ELDE Vice-President. 

Cc. KE. SHANNON, 24 Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES B G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


erences: sage, 


Jamus H. Aoun, President. Tuos. G. Atvorp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W.C. Moss, Jz., Secretary. 
AGEN 


financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Cared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written ; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and Pamphlets of City. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
What are County Orders UNION 


Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 


They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 


county auditor and commissioners, given to 


supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 


Fareo, N. Daxora. 


“ SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Unquestionably Salt Lake is destined to be the one 
between Denver and San Francisco. Here 
the opportunity of a lifetime. The shrewd in- 
vestor now has his eye on this 4 money judi- 
“Bend invested will surely bring large returns. 
us your address, we will send you a a & 
r Main Street addition and choice acre 
gether with Map of city. We handle choice property 
y. All moneys rent us for investment 
handled. We invite correspondence from 
esiring to loan money at 8 per cent. clear and 
Refer to Commercial National Banx, 
Salt Lake, and many others on application. 


INVESTMENT CO., 
(P. O. Box 571.) 158 Main St. 


honest 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference toa | of States and Can- 
ada, you will see that TH isthe same — 
from Buffalo and al! points Fast b 
and beiog more than 300 MILES FAR RK 
W ENT, it has a much larger tributary country Sanam »which 
is in the ‘infancy of development. Dulut nc 

ing in pulation at the rate of nearly TEN TH OU- 
a year, and such wonderful wth insures a 


water, Chic 
TH 


rapid advance in real estate. Write for reading mat- 
ter, and if you wish to invest tell us —/ mut and 
we will ma 


full information, with 
LOVETT & ©O., Duluth, 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 


W. H. Russet, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin SAcnpDERs, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Payne, See’y and Treas. 


Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 


Omaha, - Nebraska. 
. J. DENTON, H. E. WILSON, 
Sec’ Board of Trade. Altorney ai Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 


Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


W orld-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes. 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 


W HY loan poy | at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 


ALFRED H. oo, Pres. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ogden, Utah. 


parties who have done work or furnished 5 


INVESTMENT CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid-up Capital, 81,000,000. 


SPECTAT., OFFER A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 
TO INVESTORS. Investment secured by 
Business Property centrally located in Kansas City, 
with 450 per cent. of the net profits additional. 
Indorsed by Prominent Business Men, 
Bankers, and viz.: 
H. P. STIMS sity American National Bank. 
Mercantile Kank. 


tate & Inv’t See's. 
HON. WILLIAM WARNER, Late Commander 


G. A. 
WALTON a HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R’y Co. 
E. C. SATTLEY, Cash. Kans. City Safe Dep. and 
Savings Bank. 
Send for circulars and full particulars. 


The development at the head of Lake Superior is 
now largely on the south side of the Bay, at the 


CITY OF SUPERIOR, Wis. 


Conservative men are investing daily, believing that 
the city of Chicago will be buil 
pore have teen years of experience in 

Eatate and solicit yous patronage. 
. jt in all parts of the United States. Maps 
and other angermanion sent on application. Loans 
made at 7 and 8’, net. 


A. J, HARWOOD & C0., Hotel Tower, West Superior, Wis. 


Is the western mortgage 
business overdone? 

Both yes and no. It is, when 
bad loans are made. It is not, 
when good ones are made. 
There are good ones enough 
for millions on millions a year. 

Look out for your lender! 
All depends on him. 

Send for a pamphlet accoun 
of how the business is done. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


KANSAS CITY, 


230.000 population ; second city in the United States 
in Railroads, Live Stock, an Packing Houses; sixty- 
nine miles of Cable Roads: ; tenth in Bank Clearings : 
fifth in Telegraph Business; Population quadrup 

in ten years, and yet in ita infancy. It offers the 
safest and surest real estate investments in the United 


Central business frontage $1,500 to $2,500 per foot. 
We have been in Kansas City ten years. Sell on 


on!) Can choice loans. Handle 
Texas Mexican lan 


Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


CIT Yor TACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8.% 9,%,10 %. 


STATEorWASHINGTON 


BOISE CITY, CAPITAL OF IDAHO, 
ye and by provision of constitution Perma- 


Unusual for investment 
ee Capital needed. ea net 10 per 
cent Baw brick kilns, milis, iron works 


Unlimited water wer. 
sohecte. churches. Perfect climate. Stock grower’s 
paradise. /ree Government land. Great grain, fruit, 
and vegetable country. Field crops net $25 per acre. 
Idaho, ** Gem of the Mountains,”’ will soon be a State 
Third in precious minerals. Output last year $17, 000,- 

000.00. Combine with ane and 
Excursion rates. rated 
BOARD OF TRADE. Boise City, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago, 
| 
| 
| 
servative Valua- | 
i ceeding 25 percent | 
BOSTON | 
. | 
| 
| 
| 
L | 
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New New York. 
AGENOY. 


TEAC 
Oldest and best known in U 
3 East Sreeer, WN. ¥. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
BOYS. (Sixty-fifth year of Academy ; eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for College or for 
business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good 
hest references given and uired. 

. Principal, Greenwich, n. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


All courses open to both men and women, Four 
Prize Scholarships for best entrance examination, 
Two Fellowships for post-graduate study in Europe. 
Library of over 45,0 0 volumes. Unusual advantages 
in music. Faculty of ten resident instructors and 
five lecturers. For information address the 

REGIsTRAR OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Institute Course of Study and Col- 
lege Preparatory Corse. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Hartford. 
OODSIDE-Home and College Pre- 
Bchool Girls. Sixteenth year 
opens Bept. 17 17, 1690. Prine 


. Mrs. R. M. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, an English and Clas- 
sical Bchool for Girls. Oldest in the South. 


First-class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Wellesley. W. T. Pornren. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


| New Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mas. 
Miss Beaprorp, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools, or Business. 
E. H. Coox, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Yorx, New York. 
FOR TEACHERS inter- 
ested in new and improved methods in Educa- 
tion. The Workingman’ s School (founded and 


TMENT October 


methods 


of teaching these and er 
eneral courses in History of Educational 


lained. 
Theories, Educational Methods, and will 


th h th For circulars of terma, etc. 
address H.W Wanp, Ph.D. Superintendent 


New 


New York, Fort Edward. 


illustrated Jos. E. Kine, D.D., Pres. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudeon. 


RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 


BBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies peated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
will begin its sixty-second year on Thursday, _ prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 


i. 1890, offering enlarged opportunities | 
for a thorough and refining education. The new 
building, Draper Hall, will completed, furnishing 
the best modern conveniences = Lae and com- 
fort of pupils. Terms 

PHILENA Principal. 


September 


MassacHusetts, Boston. 
Boston UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 1. Address Hon. H. Bunnert, 
Dean, 10 kativerton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Massacuvusetts, Amherst. 
M5: W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
BCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 
September 18, 1890. 


Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 


Young Ladies reopens Se 
remodeled and enlarged. 
and Bog 4 on our certifi 
ING W. BUFFUM., A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


A. Arnmaenac, Ph.D., Principal. 


New York, Oswego. 
TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
HALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A Young Ladies’ Family and Day School. 


College preparation. Circulars by =e 


year, Bucs, A. 


New Yoru, New York City. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Btreet. 
G. W. BAMBON, D.D., Pres. 


Collegiate courses. 


Rev. 
Mrs. E. 8. Wust, Lady 
Special, Elective, and 


New York, New York, 9 University Place. 
ee NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


CHOOL OF EXPRESSION. “tens De. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President. 


thorough training for voice, bodv, and mind. 

Opens Oct. 9. Summer at Newport, July 5. Circu- 

ars free. 8. 8. Curry, 153g Beacon Btreet. Clergy- 
men’s Vacation Class. Course by Prof. Churchill. 


Boston. 


It is the purpose of this announcement 
to bring to the attention of students, who 
already possess ability and experience, 
the fact that there exists, in the above 
institution, not a school where boys and 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF girls may learn the WHAT and the HOW 


Music Pu . Kare F. | 
ARNARD, ci tted for mage oF or plat- 
form. Pierce Building, ey Bquare, Boston. 


Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY begins its 35th year September L. Classical, 
Preparatory De ents. 


Scientific, Business, 
JosEPH ALDEN 2 A.M... Head 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
Tas CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS» 


of teaching without learning the WHY, 
but a Professional College, where men 
and women, who have added experience 
to ability, may add to both professional 
training and insight. 

The need of such a college is demon- 
strated by the demands of the times for 
teachers, able, experienced, and trained. 
That this Training College meets the need 
is established by the success of those who 
have received its training. by the high 
reputation of its Faculty, and by the 
character for scholarship and ability of 


is intended to afford a thorough and symmetrical edu- | its students, who are (1) graduates of 
cation. It provides full English, Classical, and Elect- Wellesley and Smith Colleges, Packer In- 
ive courses. Particular attention is given to English. : 


There are special courses in Science, Art, Literature’ , 
German, French, and other branches. MarGaret 
Winturor Haut iv the Home in which pupils from 
other places live. It is intended to be a happy home, 


with all the elevating and cultivating influences that | 


Cambridge and Boston afford. Address Mr. ArTuur 
GitmMaAn, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


New Hampsuiee, Portsmouth. 
SS A.C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES pens Sept. ; 
J. G. Whittier says:. A better healt hier, 
anter ad for a ac could scarcely be found in 
New England.”’ 


New Exeter. 
HE PHILLIPS EXETER 


ACADEMY, Exeter, N. H. 
The 108th year begins Se ptember 10, 1890. wee 
catalogues a information pom to the Secretary 


New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
Miss M. M. HUNT will reopen Sept. 


24 the school formerly known as Miss Ranney’s 
English and French Boarai and Day School lor 
Young Ladies and Girls. Send for circular. 


New Jensry, New Brunswick. 
MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDIN CHOO 
For YOUNG LADIES, New B wick, 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students for college. 


stitate, and the best of normal schools; 
(2) students from Bryn Mawr, Mount 
Holyoke, and Hillsdale ; (3) teachers whose 
term of teaching experience before en- 
trance ranges from one, two, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, twelve, and twenty 
years, and whose ages range from eighteen 
to forty. 

The Saturday Classes for teachers enable 
teachers from three States to prepare to 
meet the requirements of a continually 
expanding curriculum. 

The Course of Study, covering from one 
to three years, equips high grade Kinder- 
gartners, Primary, Grammar, and High 
School Teachers, and specialists in Form 
Study and Drawing and in Science, by regu- 
lar or elective courses in*Pedagogics and 
in all the subjects known as Manual 
Training. 

The chief aim of this college is to give 
to teachers true conceptions of Education, 
broad grasp of subjects as wholes and as 
bearing essential relation to the curricu- 
lum as an organism, mental stimulus, the 
power to think and to awaken thought, 
as well as professional skill in the ready 
adapting of means to ends in school man- 
agement. 

For the Circular of Information and 
other publications, address 

WALTER L. HERVEY, A.M., Dean. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ACADEMY. 55th year. 


for College, Govern- 
Bussez & AMEN, Principals. 


New Yorx, Newburgh. 
(THE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep- 
tember 25. 


New York, Saratcga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 


and Soclal Culture. -Thirt 


New Yorx, New York, 121 East 23d St. 
HE PACKARD BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE AND SCHOOL OF STENOG- 
RAPHY will reopen, after vacation, on Monday, 
September 1. Send for circular to 
8. 8. Packarp, 
101 Kast 23d Street, New York. 


New Yorx, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of es of Study. 
Location beautiful and healthful). A refined 

r Ww or 
8. FRISBEE, D.D., Presiden 


Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEG 
A COLLEGE R WOMEN 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Offers 
and rgraduate courses Sanskrit, 


Onto, Cleveland, 


literary study ©. Harpn, Pres. 


Ge 
and 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogonts. 
HELTENHAM ACADEMY. — Near 
Paedee, | Bound Brook Route to New York. 
Unexcelled location and surroundings. Perfect 
school e Military 
=. Theres reparation for coll or a 
System school. limited $500 per year. 


No extras. circular. 
Jwo. Catvin Rios, A.M., Prin. 


Bryn Mawr. 
BALDWIN’S DAY 
AND COLLEGE PREPARATO 
SCHOOL aa Girls will reopen Sept. 30. For ae 
address Miss 


Ogonts. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
St., Philad P to onts, the spacious coun 
seat of Jay Cooke, wi begin ite forty-first year 
Wednesday, 24. circ y to 
Ogon tz School, 
Prinei met ila, 


Miss Frances E E. A. Dit are. 
Muss Syivia J. Eastman. 


Wasnineron, D 407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and ane ourteenth Btreet. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. —Select 
and Day yt Young Ladies and 


6. rees 
and Mra. Wu. D. 


AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


a knowledge of PHRENOLOGY and 
PHYSIOGNOMY as a means of READ- 
ING CHARACTER will be found a 
source of great advantage and 
satisfaction, affording a means of 
entertainment for one’s se f and 
others, and of explaining many 
questions of life and conduct. 
AS A PROFESSION 

the art of READING CHARACTER of- 
fers a wide field for most profitable 
and usefulemployment. Theonly 
institution giving thorough in- 
struction to men and women is 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. The annual ses- 
sion opens the first week in Sep- 
tember. For terms and full par- 
ticulars address FowLer & WELLS, 
No. 777 Broadway, New York. 


Nallonal Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th Bt., New York. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions in city 
and country schools. Make application without 
lay, Sa stamp. > 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


cor. 


mineral plate for the insertion of 


DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
ninth York, uses a 
teeth that is 


A customer writes: ** Dear Dr. D 


a public benefactor 
sand dollars for the set of mineral teeth you made ter 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


AN AMHERST GRADUATE, an experienced 
teacher and tutor, wants pupils to tutor during 
summer months. Best references. Address Box 
502, Amherst, Mass. 


MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION.—Young lady of 
nine years’ experience would like p sition for the 
coming year as private tutor in one or more 
families, or as governess. Address R. H., No. 
7,806, care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A teacher for the ordinary English 
branches, also to have charge of public musical 
exercises by class of forty girls. Permanent posi- 
tion at good wages to competent lady. Address, 
with references, Lady Superiatendent, No. 7,787, 
care Christian Union. 


FOR SALE—My property, Nos. 158 and 160 Church 
Street, Knooxville, Tenn.; three squares from 
post-office; with buildings; now leased for $500 
per year. Will greatly increase in value. Price, 
$5,000. E. T. Lane, Palatka, Fia. 


A FAMILY of adults can secure a portion of a 
fine private house in New York near Central Park, 
West, at a very low rent. In return the care of 
the house and board for one are desired. Ad- 
dress K. H. C., No. 7,810, Christian Union Office. 


WANTED—Clergymen, lawyers, and all profes- 
sional men that are looking for a suitable resort 
to spend their vacation, to read the advertisement 
of an attractive place in the Adirondacks, which 
is to be found under the proper heading in this 


FOR SALE-—A delightful cottage of twelve rooms, 
with an acre of land, large barn, excellent orchard 
and garden, ample yard and shade, at Newark 
Valley, N. Y., twenty miles west of Binghamton. 
Inquire of Rev. Jay Clizbe, Newark Valley, N. Y. 


W ANTED-—A consecrated Christian woman, widow 
preferred, accustomed to a large establishment 
and hard work, to act as matron on an industrial 
training farm for boys, one hundred miles from 
New York. Highest references required. Must 
be a strict economist. Address Director, Box 17, 
Station D, New York. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence, with study if desired, in different coun- 
tries for one, two, or three years. There is no 
educator like intelligent travel. social 
references. Address ** Foreign Travel,”’ No. 7,630, 
office of Christian Union. 


A CLERGYMAN, highly successful in preparing 
boys for college, desires four pupils in his family 


for the summer. Location unexcelled among the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. Best facilities 
for boating and outdoor recreation. Highest 
references. Address Private Tuition, No. 7,534, 
Christian Union Office. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH of Elmira, 
N. Y., have for sale the following property, all in 
good condition : One large pipe organ; seats and 
cushions to seat five hundred people; two large 
“Caston”’ furnaces and pipes, nearly new ; twenty 
large and two small stained-glass windows of nice 
pattern. For further information as to prices, 
etc., apply to or address I. B. Coleman or Geo. H. 
Spring, Committee, Elmira, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. —At Flume Cottage, Keene 
Valley, N. Y., all those wishing to spend a com- 
fortable and restful vacation will find a home in 
the heart of the mountains such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. At 
ordinary resorts visitors often have to spend days 
and weeks in trying to find out where to go, but 
at Flume Cottage the proprietor devotes most of 
his time in conducting parties personally to the 
mountain summits, lakes, ravines, waterfalls, and 
other points of interest of this marvelous region. 
Address, until June 23, Box 111, Summit, N. J. 
After that date, Keene Valley. Descriptive cir- 
cular. Terms reasonable. 


THE NEW 


eos eee ee ¢ 


‘HANDY :BINDER 


YOUR 1 FILE 
or 


SHE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 
ON RECEIPT OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
ADDRESS : 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


~ 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Hon will be given 
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Motto for the Week: 


‘Ignorance is the greatest poverty.” 


Between Us. 


VERY number of The 
Christian Union is an 
educational number. It 
is doubtful if any other 
family paper in the 
country devotes so much 
space,or 90 much money, 
to giving its readers the 
best thoughts of the 
best thinkers on educa- 
tional topics, or is more 
clearly recognized as 
a leader in promoting 
the highest interests of 

The issue of to-day empha- 


schools of every grade. 
sizes the college and its work, and shows, by illustrations 
as well as by contributions, the wonderful growth which 
American colleges are making. 


* 
The familiar question of the “ practical” man, Is 
the college worth its cost ? is being answered over and 
over again by the practical, hard-headed business men 
themselves. Men who never went to college are in 
large majority the most munificent benefactors of 
colleges. Successful merchants without a college edu- 
cation have contributed millions of dollars toward 
providing the best of colleges for their own and other 
people’s children. The painfully-felt want of educa- 
tion is frequently a keener incentive to liberal giving 
for college needs than the most ample intellectual 
endowment. 
It is worth suggesting—at this the business end of 
The Christian Union—that, if you are planning to give 
money to your favorite college, it is altogether the 
wisest and best way to give it without restrictions. 
The great present need of the leading colleges is not so 
much new buildings as it is money for securing their 
broadest and most efficient use. “ The best thing to 
endow is a man,” said Macdonald. A Harvard gate- 
way is a good thing, and a beautiful dormitory is of 
practical value. but, after all, the first use of a college 
is to give the best instruction, and money to buy brains 
is to-day much more needed than an endowment for 
new buildings. 
In reading the daily papers you will not fail to note 
the fast increasing attention which they give to college 
affairs. ‘This shows clearly the nearer approach of the 
college to the daily interests of humanity, and, con- 
versely, the growing interest of newspaper readers, as a 
whole, in the college. It is a hopeful sign of the times. 


The Rev. Frederick T. Rouse, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church of West Superior, Wisconsin, will 
sail on the steamer “Gellert,” of the Hamburg line, 
this week Saturday, for a six weeks’ tour in Europe, 
in accordance with The Christian Union Vacation Tour 
offer. It speaks volumes for the energy and the en- 
thusiasm of West Superior that its popular Congrega- 
tional pastor is the first to enjoy the advantages of this 
offer, and we at Number Thirty congratulate heartily 
both the pastor and the people on the prospect before 
them—the pastor on his delightful six weeks’ tour in 
the Old World, and the two hundred new subscribers 
on the pleasure and profit that will come to them dur- 
ing the year, as members of The Christian Union family. 

Three years ago, Mr. Rouse, declining a very at- 
tractive call in New England, went into the wilderness 
of Northern Wisconsin. Burdened with seminary debts, 
without a church or parsonage, he preached at first over 
a barrel surmounted by a cracker box, in a low hall, to 
a people who had recently voted “not to disband.” 
In three years the wilderness has changed to a thriving 
city of fourteen thousand people, with nine churches, 
large commerce, and great and growing manufacturing 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


interests. The fact that in this city within the past 

month two hundred new subscribers have been added 

to The Christian Union list, and thereby a European 

vacation secured for a popular clergyman, testifies 

most strongly to the progressive spirit of West Supe- 


rior «nd its people. 


Those who make the second European Vacation Tour 
under The Christian Union’s offer will sail on the 
magnificent Inman steamer “City of New York,” on 
July 16. The itinerary of the tour will be practically 
the same as that of the first tour, which was published in 
The Christian Union of May 8. This tour is offered 
for two hundred new subscribers, and earnest work to 
secure it is being done in behalf of a number of clergy- 
men in different localities. 


The other vacation tours offered for Christian Union 
subscribers are briefly as follows : 

A Fifty Days’ Trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park, 
for 300 new subscribers. Leave New York July 18. 

A Twenty Days’ Tripto the Yellowstone Park, for 150 
new subscribers. Leave New York July 17, July 31, Au- 
gust 14, August 28, and September 11. 


A Twelve Days’ Trip up the Hudson, to Trenton Falls, 
the Thousand Islands, Alexandria Bay, St. Lawrence River 
and the Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, the White Mountains, 
and Newport, for 50 new subscribers. Leave New York 
August 19 and September 2. 


The Christian Union will begin next week the publi- 
cation of a short serial story by Mrs. Adeline Trafton 
Knox. It is entitled “ Dorothy,” and contains a strik- 
ing presentation of certain aspects of the industrial 
question as illustrated in the lives of working girls. 
There is also a religious motive, the history being given 
of the change of a religious life from a conventional to 
a vital basis. It is a story that cannot fail to win the 
interest of our readers. The editors also authorize me 
to say that later in the season a very striking serial 
novel by an author of international reputation will be 
printed in The Christian Union. 


A Sa mple. 


This number of The Christian Union will reach very 
many schools and colleges whose conductors are about 
selecting the best mediums for their advertising. 

The Christian Union is acknowledged to be one of 
them, if we may judge from the large number of edu- 
cational institutions which use our columns every year. 
Believing, as we do, in favoring the cause of education 
in every way in our power, we insert this class of adver- 
tisements at one-quarter less than our regular price. 
An examination of the educational department will 
show that our alphabetical classification by States does 
away with the necessity of display type, and a glance 
at the following sample cards will show what our 
prices are for each week. There is no discount for re- 
peated insertions. By counting one line for the address, 
two lines for the title of your school, one line for each 
seven words of copy, and then multiplying the number 
of lines by 224 cents, you will have the cost per week 
for your advertisement. 


Five lines, $1.13 each insertion. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL.—An English and Clas- 


sical School for Girls. Oldest in the West. Fits 
for Wellesley. W. T. Poynter, D.D. 


Seven lines, $1.58 each insertion. 


New York, Olinton. 
SEMINARY presents 
six extended courses of study attractive to 
young ladies. graduates of high schools. Receives 
Jundidates for coliege wishing to review. 
Address A. G. Banzpict, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 


Ten lines, $2.25 each insertion. 


Andover. 

A BBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
will in its sisty-second year on Thursday, 
Reptember 11, 1890, offering enlarged opportunities 
for a thorough and refining education. e new 
building, Draper Hall, will be completed, furnishing 
the beat modern conveniences for the health and com- 

fort of pupils. Terms $400 a year. 

Partena McKeen, Principal. 


The following letter tells its story in a fashion that 
cannot fail to be convincing: “3 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York, April 30, 1890. Publisher Christian 
Union : It is the almost universal testimony of teachers 
with whom we have conversed, that The Christian Union 
is the best advertising medium for schools. Very truly, 
SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY.” 
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Subscribers Column. 


(The Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing, x yap Address The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 


A QUESTION. 


Publisher Christian Union: Can any readers of The 
Christian Union tell why a veiled, or half-veiled, urn is 
used so often as a finish to the top of a monument in a 
cemetery ? I was particularly struck the other day, 
in driving through a large cemetery, to see but six 
crosses and any quantity of urns, and would very much 
like to know of what they are a symbol. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


FROM PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Publisher Christian Union: Will the Subscribers’ Col- 
umn please copy the following extract from a late ser- 
mon of Phillips Brooks : “ A creed can never make me 
believe how wonderful man is, how wonderful Iam. It 
may tell it to me, and the words bound back again from 
my intelligence on which they strike. A rite or cere- 
mony can never, in itself, force it any further than my 
fingers and my mouth. But the Master, the personal 
manifestation of it, the Christ who is to-day that which 
he has been in all the ages, he who walks so humble 
and so strong, so free because of his absorption, devo- 
tion, and consecration to his Father—he brings it to 
me.” P. J. F. 


“SAY” FOR “SEA.” 


Publisher Christian Union: Apropos‘of a recent para- 
graph in the New York “ Tribune,” a correspondent of 
that paper says: “ That many pronunciations which 
are considered purely Irish are only old English is be- 
yond dispute. The Irishman, for instance, speaks of 
the ‘say ’ instead of ‘sea.’ But this used to be a com- 
mon pronunciation in England, as is suggested by the 
rhyme in a well-known hymn : 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


NOVEL, BUT TIRESOME. 


Publisher Christian Union: I wonder if any of your 
readers are in need of such an expedient as the follow- 
ing to promote conversation. I hope not, certainly : 
“ Each person is given a card on which are written the 
names of about a dozen of the company. The receiver 
of the card has to talk for five minutes to each of the 
persons whose name is on the card, taking them in 
regular order. At the end of each five minutes a bell 
is rung, when the changes are to be made. When this 
plan is carried out it is impossible to divide into sets 
or cliques, and every one receives some attention. 
This plan is sometimes carried out with the addition of 
suggested subjects of conversation written onthe card.” 


Home 


Missionary Fund. 


Previously acknowledged....................$205 75 
1 5O 
$207 25 
The Vacation Fund. 
Previously $109 10 
A Friend of the Working Girls............. 25 00 


A Friend, Providence, R. 1...... 
** Lend a Hand” Circle King’s Daughters, 


2 00 
Plymouth Church Guild, Brooklyn, N.Y... 3 00 
A. C. B., Stonington, Comm ................. 8 00 

$151 10 


Three facts in the history of that progressive and, 
for America, unique institution, the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, situated at 9 University 
Place, New York City, claim the attention of those who 
are interested in the spread of the principles of the 
New Education. It isa fact, significant and inspiring to 
the friends of popular education, that a company of 
men and women in New York City are willing to pledge 
themselves to spend annually the sum of forty thousand 
dollars for an educational idea; it is suggestive to 
teachers and students that the demand for trained 
teachers is in excess of the supply, and continually 
increasing ; and itis one of the most hopeful indications 
of recent educational progress that such an institution, 
in this country, numbers among its students graduates 
of colleges and schools of high grade as well as teach- 
ers of long experience. 
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WELLS COLLEGE. 


The exercises of the twenty-second an- 
nual Commencement of Wells College 
opened Sunday afternoon, the 15th inst., 
with a service of praise and song in the 
public hall of the new building now 
nearly completed. As the first exercise 
in the new college the service was one of 
informal dedication and consecration. 

President Frisbee delivered the Bacca- 
laureate sermon on Sunday evening in the 
Presbyterian church, taking for his’ sub- 
ject “Cause and Effect in the Spiritual 
Life.” Monday morning the Class-Day 
exercises occurred, and included as ap- 
propriate to the occupation of the new 
college a presentation, by members of the 
undergraduate classes, of the college 
flower, the daisy, the college colors, green 
and white, and the college motto, “ Ha- 
bere et Dispertire,” and the singing of 
the new college song. The students’ con- 
cert, under the direction of the Music De- 
partment, took place Monday evening. 
On Tuesday, Commencement proper, 
President Francis A. Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
delivered the address before the u- 
ating class. 

The degree of A.B. was conferred on a 
class of five 

The new ee to be occupied fully 
at the opening of the year next Septem- 
ber, is one of the best of its class in the 
country. 


THE PALOUSE COUNTRY, WASH- 


INGTON. 


This section of the Northwest is daily at- 
tracting the attention of Eastern people ; es- 
pecially is this true since the comp etion of 
the Union Pacific through this new empire, 
thus opening up a direct line from the Mis- 
souri River to Spokane Falls, just north of 
the Palouse Country. 

Many desirable farms may yet be had in 
this remarkably productive region on reason- 
able terms, as the settling of this vast section 
is yet in its infancy. 

The Union Pacific is now the most direct 
line, and with its fast time, elegant equip- 
ment, and low rates of fare, is the favorite 
route to this region from all points East. 

For rates. pamphlets, or other matter rela- 
tive to the Palouse Country call on or address 
EK. L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, 
Omaha, Neb. 


**Pansy’s’’ new book, *“The Prince of Peace,”’ 
is the ambition of her life ; she having taken 
notes for it during fifteen years. Its illustra- 
tions are the masterpieces of the world’s lead- 
ing artists. Sunday-schools, Chautauqua Cir- 
cles, and Christian Endeavor Societies will 
hail it with joy. For the good it will do it 
should reachevery home. Published by John 
Y. Huber Company, Philadelphia. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TU 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16*¢ hours. 


Features of eines service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 

Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


SEND FoR Prict List — 1 ILLUSTRATED. 


The Many 


Remarkable cures of Catarrh effected by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are conclusive 
proofs that this loathsome and dangerous 
disease is one of the blood, needing only 
this searching and powerful alterative to 
thoroughly eradicate it. 

“I have suffered for years from catarrh, 
which was so severe that it destroyed my 

appetite and weakened my system. None of 
the remedies I took afforded me any relief, 
until 1 used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began to 
take this medicine last spring, and am now 
entirely free from that disgusting disease. 
My appetite has returned, and I am once 
more strong and healthy.” —Susan L. W. 
Cook, 909 Albany street, Boston Highlands, 
Boston, Mass. 

“My son— now fifteen years of age — was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its 
worst form, through the effects of which his 
blood became poisoned. About a year ago 
he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has 
taken seven bottles of it, and is now entirdy 
well.”—D. P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 

“IT was cured of a long-standing catarrh 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” — James 
J. Dougher, Company G., 13th Infantry, Fort 
Wingate, N. M. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Vestroys Disease germs, prevents sickness’: 
A necessity in every home. 
Tnvaluable ip the sick room. 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, iatarrh, Hay Fever, Infiu- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 
F. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 


Armour’s Extract 
and always reliable. 


Strength, Nourishment 


and Refreshment. 


best and most economical “stock” for Soups, 
acht,in camp, 
le companion 


The 
Meat! Sauces, Meat Jellies, etc 


At home, abroad, on foot, t, afield in 


Requires only the addition of f boiling water to 


make delicious, refreshing 


Armour & Co., Sole Chicago. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 


Beauty, Brilliancy, 
me Satety& Economy, 


Gives A STEADY WHITE 
LiGuT. 

SupeERIOR In WoORKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp of 


equal merit. Several 
attractive styles. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
-* 4 Take no Other. 

Y The Plume & Atwood Mig. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 


A gle can be made work- 
$75.00 00 to $250.00 00 ; ing for us. Persons preferred 
who can — a in-- and give their whole time to 
the business. moments 1 be profi y em- 
also. "be vacaD in towns an 
JOHNBON & CO., 1,000 Main &t., Richmond, Va 
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Natural Stone Water Filters 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to held the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent Ice 
Chambers tocoo) 
the Water. 


AS RASILY CLEANED 
WATER PITCHER! 


All Water is filled 
with Impurities : 
THese Wit 
ABBOLUTELY 
OLEAN IT. 


For Use in 
OFFICES, 


HOMES, 
AND 


-_ 
\ 
ewe 


For Free Descriptive Price-list, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York Oity. 


HIRES IMPROVED 25¢ c 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIDUID. NO BOILINCOR ETRAINING EASILY MADE 
| THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it, ’ 
Cc. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 


The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters 
a Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadeiphia, Pa 


Let them study or play, they 
will learn either wary. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


ROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIG, 


NING 


ine, 


by the pedicel yooulty of 
as the Best Rem 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE;; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 26 years in sepett 
mental analysis, together with th 
uable aid extend by the bhi 
of Medi in P has enabled M. 


not before attained), and to concen- 

Ve an UA ea 
ble of 


2 rue Drouoct, Paris. 


& CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N.Y. 


HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, re. 
moves allimpurities from 


(ry 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


‘AS SEEN By THOS. 
STEVENS AND THE 
Hawk - Ere. — A 
handsomely illus- 
trated booklet of 
36 pages, in which 
Mr. Stevens relates 
some of his most 
interesting experi- 
ences upon the ex- 
pedition in search 
of Stanley. A valu- 
able commentary 
on the vast moun- 
tain Kilima-njaro, 
the tribes, customs, 
personnel of an Af- 
rican expedition, 
African game, etc., 
with fine engrav- 
mings and Hawk- 
photogra raph. 


address on receipt of 20 cts. 
» Posto, Philadelphia or Chicago. 


ost-paid to an 
R CAMERA 


sent 
B 


facturers, 


In the BUFFALO STEAM EGG POACHER. 


Look at one at any house furnishing goods store, or write for particulars to sole manu- 
SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., Buffalo, NY. 


LPBUSH 


illness. Perfect nu- 
trition is possible with 


erties. 


and experiment. 


BUSH'S FLUID’! SUSH'S FLUIDFOOD 


UTRIT FON is first in importarice, Medication second, in all 


BOVININE 


every element necessary for making new and pure blood. BOVI- 
NINE makes the flesh firm and rosy, gives color to the lips and cheeks, 
and brightens the eyes by its blood-making and tissue-building prop- 
No medication whatever enters into the composition, it being 
a food only, but the most effective as yet devised by human research 


THE J. P. BUSH MANF’G CO., 


containing 
as it does 


New York City. 


BUC 
Pure Catalan Wim 
a AINA __ 
| = BARRYS 
TH FOR THE 
| ae, 
/ 
TROL | 
ROOT BEER. 
_ The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME | 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. | 
Delicious and Sparkling. TRY IT. et 
| 
| west | Anon Scold 
CT = | 
| 
gull issg. | 
SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS™| | 
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This 


WAGONETTE 
CARRIES NINE 


(Including Driver), 
It is specially fitted for 


SCHOOLS, PICNICS, 
EXCURSIONS, Ete. 
Only by building it: in 
lots of OnE HunpRED ALL 
ALIKE can we name such 
Low Prices (hitherto 
unheard of) and still Mary- 
TAIN QUALITY. 


Thirty-four styles of ve- 
hicles for public and pri- 
vate use. 


= COOK Carriage Co., 


CINCINNATI. 


wa wt 844. 


= — 


Summer Homes. 


NEW YORK. 


The Mansion House, 
Excelsior Park, Saratoga Springs, Y., 


will be ed for guests on the 2d of June. This 
is Relightfully situated, one mile from Town 


and is cooler and quieter than the “ sd 
Addvess HANNAH T. PAUL, The 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE FRONTENAC, 


ROUND ISLAND, 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER, NW. Y., 
AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Opens June 2%. For circulars, terms, &c., address 
J. W. ALMY, bo.. N. ¥. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
ThelronMountain House 


Now open for Summer Tourists. 
It has the best location of any hotel in Jackson. 
The table is exceptionally fine, and service the best. 


Bath-roomas, livery, telep onnecti with Wesat- 
ern Union office at Glen Station. Reduced rates fcr 
September. For circulars and diagrams address 


W. A. MESERVE, Proprietor. 


UNTRY BOARD.—Primrose Farm, Sher- 
ao Mass., 18 miles from Large farm- 


h in quiet neighborhocd ; best of country living; 
Terma, $6.00. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


will leave New York Thursday, July 17, for 
et Grand Trip of the season tothe 


Yellowstone 


National Park, 


with a complete round of all the points of interest in 
d, and time for a thorough 
America’s Wonderland, an Visits will be 
rings, wer r 

Geyser Basinr, Yellowstone Lake, Yellowstone Palis 


leading Eas! 


in Jul 4A to ern resorts. 
July 19-—) mn to Alaska; the, 


journey being over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


Othe 
Yellowstone National Park Trips.— 
July 1. August lé and 31, and September 11. 


Bend for descriptive ci designating 
wtather Yellowstone National Park Alaska 
Tour, or * Thirty Summer Tcurs”’ are de 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


HENRY GAZE & SON, 
Sole Passenger Agents for the New Nile 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’] Manager. Sut. & Pass. Agt. 


Establishe Broadway, New York. 


WATKINS GLEN 
Mountain 


Seem VISITED ANNUALLY BY THOUSANDS OF 
TOURISTS en route for the 
e for Niagara Falls and the 


The Gem of Mountain and Lake Resorts. 


The Glen Mountain House is situated in the heart 
of the Glen, on a dry, shady plateau, one of the 
coolest locations known to the tourist, and ccm- 
manding one of the most picturesque views to be 
seen in America. 

Rev. The dore Cuyler says of Watkins Glen : 

“ I have visited this fascinat ng spot twice, and it 
would repay — | another visit. Starting from the 
lower valley on a level with Seneca Lake, ft requires 

three to four hours to climb the ascerding 
gorge, until you reach Glen Omega. It is really a 
magnificent cavern of over three miles long, with 
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First-class accommodations for 300 guests. For 


full 
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HOTEL.” SARATOGA BPRINGS, located in the 
en of Saratoga. First-class acco 
for guests. Open June25. Address 


PAUL C. GRENING, 
Saratoga fprings, N. Y. 


SPRINGS SANITARIUM, 


Adjacent to Watkins Glen. 
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Located on a biuf overloeking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Surrounded by Pine forests and 
en. 


the famous Wat 
Will be equipped » with the most approved thera appliances, including Turkish, Russian, Roman, 


Electric, £ . Molsere, Saline and fron Bat 
Also wedish Movements, Calisthenics, and all forms of Electricity. 

ze pT, valuable mineral springs, including Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
Beau 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N. Y. 
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in the world. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Youx, January 1904, 
The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the Come 
pany, submif the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 
Premiums Marine Risks from lst J 
1889, to Slat December, 4 
Premiums ca Policies nos marked off is wee 
1,808,196 87 | 
Premiums off from Ist January, none 
Returns of 
miums and Ex- 7 
and Bate Tock \ | 
Btook, City, Bank, other Btooks.... $7,274,315 00 fa 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 00 
Premium Notes and Wills | \ 
Notes and Bille Receivable. .... \\ \ \ ~ 
Bix t. the certificates Y f \ 
The outstan of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed — oF thejp |S]: 
legal represen ves, on after y, the | 
diced atthe tne of payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of F is declared on the 
earned preinitma of the Uompany for the 
issued on and alter Tuesday, the Sixth of Maynex . 3 
By order of the Board, Pad. SS 
J. D. JONES. J G. DE FO 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D LEV ERICH Ste 
A, A. RAVEN DENTON SMITH, © 
 CuAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JOWES 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY > 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. 4 : 
‘ 
Kew f 
| 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI <= >= ee 
and PURBLO.  ¥ree Reclining Chair Cars to and | 
of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Care and (Bast of Mo. River) Dining | 
CLL BLUF¥S and OMAHA, with slin 
ing Chair Oar to NORTH TTE (Weh.), anc 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
facili from Indianapolis Select Parties at f t : 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address So 
For full portiouiens, add ress 
E. 3. Baboock, Jr., Manager, 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.— U.S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


OUR 
MIDSUMMER STOCK-TAKING SALE OF 


SILKS, 


_ In our Departments on the Main Floor 
and in the Basement, will commence 
on Monday, June 23, and continue 
until July 8. 

Seasonable and desirable assort- 
ments of Silk Fabrics will be offered, 
daily, at prices that are designed to 
secure a complete disposal of our 
Spring and Summer Stock before the 
inventory. 

Ladies desiring such fashionable 
and useful Fabrics as Washing Silks, 
India and China Silks, Surahs, Louis- 
iennes, in both Plain and Fancy, 
Black and Colored Silks, Velvets, etc., 
will find this a very interesting op- 
portunity. 


James M’Creery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


For improved and economic cookery use 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


&c.), Aspic or Jell Keepe fora 
time, ana cheaper and of Auer wor than ony ether 


ENGLISH ENAMEL 


pening ting 


Tnvented by 
Enamel Paint, 


and Decorating pnd every. 
for Furniture, ‘Decorating anything 

ater Oans, eto. and conte: conte: by 38 


and 530 centa. 

‘int cards, BATH Decorators. Bend tor 
ENGLISH RNA MEL PAINT 

10 15th St., New York. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


like establishment in the world. First- 
-class nd-hand Instruments at half 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. 
chines sold on monthly.payments. Any et 
ment mapufactured shi rivilege toexamine. 
prices 


TYPEWRITER 70 aides, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, | 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


STAMMERING, 


4nd all nervous defects of cor- 

dress 

Mth 


WHAT EMINENT SCIENTISTS SAY 


REGARDING 


Gleveland’s Superior Baking Powder. 


Yale College: S. Ww. Jounson, “It is, as to its composition, in 
Ph.D., all respects what the manafactur- 


Rutgers College: P. T. Austen, 
Ph.D., and Francois A. WILBUR, 


MS., ‘Professors of Chemistry. 
Stevens Institute of feb, “Tt is an effective and desirable 


ogy: Henry Morton, D., baking powder, and does not con- 
President. tain any adulteration whatever.” 


“On account of its purity” and 


University of Pennsylvania: 
F. A. Gentu, Ph.D., Professor of healthful constituents it deserves 
to be highly recommended.” 


Chemistry. | 
Chemist to Dept. of Hea/th, Brook- “ A healthful, effective, and per- 


lyn, N. Y.: E. H. BARTLEY, M.D.™ feetly reliable baking powder.” 
Ohio Wesleyan Universit “T unhesitatingly recommend it 
Semans, Professor of C as a pure baking powder.” 9 
State Assayer of Rhode Island: “The first-class cream of 
Prof. S. F. Peckuam. tartar powder I have ever 
met.’’ 


State Assayer of Maine: 


F. L. 
BARTLETT. 


State Assayer of Massachu- “Tt produces light, digestible, 
setts: F. Bascock. and wholesome bread.”’ 


The Official Reports of the Food and Dairy Commissioner of Ohio, 
1887, Dairy Commissioner of New Jersey, January, 1889, Canadian Gov- 
ernment, June 22, 1889, United States ernment, Ang. 17, 1889, ae 
that of all ved vr cream of tartar powders examined b 
sions, Cleveland's Superior Baking Powder is Richest in Boonen of Te of Tertar, 
Richest in Bicarbonate of Soda, Highest in Leavening Power, and Ab- 
solutely the Best Baking Powder manufactured. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO., 81 and 83 Fulton Street, New York. 


is sin every reepect « health 


MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“An hones: tale speeds best, being plainly told.’’—Richard IIL., Act IV. 


lished by the 
GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 
“ How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


“‘An honest tale”’ is plainly told” in two books pub- 


and ‘‘ Testimonial Companion.” 


Gurney plan is alwa 
spondingly happy 


convenient, 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 


New Yorx Orrice, 88 Joun Srresxr. 


are odneational. Send your address for copies, free 


fg vot heated by hot-water circulation on the original 
comfortable and its occupants corre- 


Main Office, 168 Franklin Street, corner Congress, Boston, Hass. 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are at pre=- 


WOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


SUMMER AST BLACK GS, 


BY A LADY OF 
Best of references. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


irs. W. RETCHAR, 
106 West 42d Street 
New Yous Orrr. 


EXPERIENCE. 


Send for circulars. 


4 McSHANE 


METAL CEILIN 
BEST Btores, and Recidences ARTISTIC. 
H.8. NORTHROP, 18 Rose 8t., New York. 


FISSHI 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 


TO BENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


26. 


| Sanitary Woolen System 


827 & 829: Broadway, Hew York. 


Eaznet 


Note our Trade Mark Closely. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 
UNDERWEAR, 


And Especially to our exquisite 
All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


Bend for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jager’s Sanitary Woolen System (o., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


118 NASSAU ST., Temple Court, New York ; 
504 FULTON ST., next to ¥.M.0.A. Bidg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COUKING 
UTENSILS, COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASSWARE. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Conger, 


1601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 
12 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHANGED. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One dos. Oyster Forks, handsomely 


crealaer 
_ Brash ind Comb, 
pon & sent to any address on receipt 
tbo us with, nocumlation 
thems new 


and Gems of all kinds at Oxon 


one 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
J, H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Btyle and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORE. 


: 
“We endorse it most cordially 
POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. _ 
The 
economical, 
fac THE CELEBRATED 
b 
19 
— 
F 
esta, 
| Trousers. The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 
E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR AND CLOTHIER, Broad- 
245 Broad teed not to way and 2 
(near the Post-Office.) Sew York. 
proved St., Chica- 
| Wearing St., Boston. 
= 
. 
> 


